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Actual size of pieces is 37mm to 50mm_ 
including base. Board measures 1474" by 14/4". 


Event 


THE WORLD PREMIER OF THE . 
MAGNIFICENT ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
OF AN AMERICAN CLASSIC. 


In honor of the 125th anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, you have the opportunity to 
participate in an historic collecting event. : 
The special anniversary edition of the Civil War 
Chess Set. Glowing with the splendor of sterling silver and 24 karat 
gold, it is the richest chess set of its kind ever created. Destined to 
become a new American classic. 


Grant and Lee 
shown actual size. 


Officially issued by The National Historical Society, these are 
original portrait sculptures of the great heroes of the North and 
South. More impressive than ever in fine pewter lavishly layered 

with 24 karat gold and brilliant sterling silver. Each mounted 

on its own hand-enameled base — deep blue for the Union 
and pearl gray forthe Confederacy. All 32 figures are 
poised upon a map of the Gettysburg battlefield 
designed exclusively for the special playing board, 
and embellished with sterling silver and 24 
karat gold. The board itself is elegantly 
crafted of hardwood complemented by 
pure 24 karat gold. 
Bring a great American epic into your 
home. And the glory of an extraordinary 
new classic. In a world all its own. 


© 1988 FM 


The National Historical Society Mailby March 31, 1988. 
C/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my subscription for The Gold & Silver Edition Signature 
Civil War Chess Set, consisting of 32 sculptured chess pieces 
crafted in the beauty of fine pewter and enamels, and 
electroplated with 24 karat gold and sterling silver. 
Ineed send no money now. I will receive two new imported 
playing pieces every other month, but will be billed for just 
one piece ata time — at the issue price of $22.50* per month 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY. 


— beginning when my first shipment is ready to be sent to me. a Bs wie Address 
Iwill receive at no additional charge the handsome imported “SS Š ey ae harea 
presentation case and chessboard crafted in hardwood 
and electroplated in silver and gold. 3 
*Plus my state sales tax and $.50 per chess City, State, Zip- E TENE se REIS. CU 
piece for shipping and handling. 11986-4 


The Gold & Silver Edition Civil War Chess Set 


“Mother” Jones 


Mother Jones [January 1988 issue], 
as she was affectionately known by 
thousands of coal miners, played 
an interesting role in the 1913-1914 
coal strike in southern Colorado. 
Both Barron Beshoar, in his book 
Out of the Depths, and Zeese Pa- 
panikolas in his book Buried Un- 
Sung, devote extended reports of 
her activities at the time of the Lud- 
low Massacre in April 1914, at the 
coal camp at Ludlow, Colorado. 
Among the old-time miners, stories 
of Mother Jones still persist. 

One such story, recounted in Be- 
shoar's book, tells of an incident 
when Mother Jones, then eighty- 
two years old, was arrested and 
held in custody at Trinidad, Colo- 
rado's Mount San Rafael hospital. 
A local doctor was requested to go 
to the hospital to see her. Upon his 
arrival, armed guards refused him 
permission to visit her. The doctor 
called out, **Mother Jones, Mother 
Jones—are you sick?" Mother 
Jones, who had been sitting hap- 
pily in her room, immediately 
groaned piteously, ‘‘Oh, doctor. 
Help me. I’m dying. , ll^mm 
dying." Within days, newspapers 
all over the country carried a car- 
toon titled ‘‘How they treat an 82- 
year old woman in Colorado.’’ The 
cartoon showed an aged Mother 
Jones stretched out on a hospital 
bed, and a brutal guard menacing 
the doctor, saying ‘‘Get out of 
here. No admission to you no mat- 
ter how sick the old woman is.” 

At about the same time, an angry 
crowd of women had organized a 
march to the hospital to protest the 
incarceration. In front of the post 
office a line of mounted troops be- 
longing to the state militia barred 
the way. The women began harass- 
ing the troops, and during the me- 
lee, General Chase, who was in 
charge of the troops, fell off his 
horse. Furious, he remounted and 
gave the order, ‘‘Ride down the 
women!" Drawn sabers flashed, 
and hundreds of women fled the 
pandemonium. This incident, plus 
the burning of the tent colony at 
Ludlow a few days later, brought 
worldwide attention to the plight of 
the miners—and to Mother Jones. 

Travelers on Interstate 25 be- 
tween Trinidad and Walsenburg, 


Mailbox 


Colorado, can exit at Ludlow and 
see an imposing monument at the 
site of the massacre where thirteen 
women and children died during an 
attack and fire at the tent colony. 
Even now, almost seventy-five 
years later, memorial services are 
held annually at the spot. 

Walter Poirier 

Denver, Colorado 


Civil War Stars 
In the September 1987 issue of your 
magazine, a picture on page 46 de- 
picts the meeting of Lee and Grant, 
et al. The caption says that Tom 
Lovell provided ‘‘the most accurate 
depiction." My question is: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles Marshall 
has two stars on his collar. General 
Lee has three. Was Marshall a Gen- 
eral or a Lieutenant Colonel? 
Major Carl W. Heinmiller 
Haines, Alaska 


According to the Historical Times 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of the 
Civil War, “The use of buttons and 
insignia for identification was not 
as elaborate as in the Union ser- 
vice. On an upright collar generals, 
lieutenant generals, major gen- 
erals, and brigadier generals wore 3 
gold stars with a wreath, the center 
star larger than the others. Colo- 
nels wore 3 gold stars of the same 
size. Lieutenant colonels wore 2 
stars on their collars; majors, 1 
star; captains, 3 gold horizontal 
bars; Ist lieutenants, 2 bars, 2d 
lieutenants, 1 bar." General Lee 
did not include a wreath in the in- 
signia on some of his uniforms— 
including those in which he was 
usually photographed. The dress 
uniform he wore at Appomattox 
did have the wreath, however, and 
the painting reproduced on page 46 
of the September issue was in error 
in this detail. 


No Parade Grounds 

I would like to comment on 
**Wake's Forgotten Survivors” 
[December 1987 issue]. I was one 
of the senior noncommissioned of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps de- 
fenders on Wake in. December 1941 
and presently maintain historical 
records for the defenders. 


For accuracy’s sake I would like 
to comment on the ‘‘parade 
ground” mentioned on pages 43 
and 44 by the author. There was no 
parade ground on Wake Island. 
The Marines had no time for pa- 
rades and we were not briefed by 
Major Devereux after the attack on 
the parade ground. All Marines 
were at battle stations after the at- 
tack where they remained until the 
island was surrendered. Also in all 
due respect to those civilians who 
aided the Marines, not all civilians 
on Wake endeared themselves to 
the Marines. The Marines did not 
have equipment enough for all 
armed forces personnel on the is- 
land to begin with, so some civil- 
ians volunteered to serve on crew- 
operated weapons, deliver food to 
the troops, help sandbag positions, 
and various other duties. 

It is difficult to determine exactly 
how many contractor civilians 
aided the servicemen. Accurate rec- 
ords were not kept and whatever 
notes survived the fighting were 
seized by the enemy. In his memoirs 
after the war, Commander (in 1941) 
Cunningham revealed that 312 ci- 
vilians had been cited by military 
members of the Wake garrison for 
their meritorious conduct. This is 
considered a conservative figure. 
Of the 1,150 civilians on the island, 
more than 800 had to bear the 
brunt of the siege without being 
able to protect themselves other 
than digging a hole and hiding in 
the brush. However, all did serve as 
prisoners of war and many died de- 
spite the efforts of the U.S. govern- 
ment to get them exchanged for 
Japanese civilians captured on 
Saipan. In September 1944 the Jap- 
anese government ignored the ex- 
change request. 

Charles A. Holmes 
CWOA, USMC (Ret.) 
Bonham, Texas 


The editors welcome comments 
from our readers. While we en- 
deavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, 
we regret that limited space pre- 
vents us from printing every letter. 
Address correspondence to The 
Mailbox, American History Illus- 
trated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 
17105. x 
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Original U.S. Gov't Mint 
“Liberty Head” 
Silver Half Dollars 


Just $9.95 each in discount rolls — 
"sleeping classics" up to 96 years old! 


Rarer than the Morgan dollar and lower cost too: for every four Morgans 
minted, less than one "Liberty Head” silver half dollar was issued in bygone 
America. Yet you pay less — just $9.95 each in discount rolls! 


March, 1988. Montpelier, VT — 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., a national distributor of 
numismatic coins, is offering 
for sale a supply of classic 
1892-1915 US. “Liberty Head" 
silver half dollars — voted one 
of America's most beautiful 
silver coins in a nationwide poll 
of numismatists. This famous 
Charles E. Barber "Liberty" 
design had the lowest total min- 
tage of any circulating U.S. half 
dollar since 1839. 


For rarity and status measured 
against current affordability, the 
1892-1915 U.S. "Liberty Head" 
silver half dollar has been des- 
cribed as “ripe with opportunity 
Overshadowed for decades in the 
market by the Morgan silver dollar 
minted during the same period, the 
"Liberty Head” silver half dollar 
actually had less than one-quarter 
the total mintage of Morgans — and 
circulated in American commerce 
to a far greater degree. 


Only a fraction survive 


Most “Liberty Head” silver half 
dollars disappeared many decades 
ago. Today the small fraction of 
surviving specimens are considered 
“sleeping classics” by 
knowledgeable collectors. Each 
coin is a big 30.5mm in diameter, 
containing 12.5 grams of .900 
silver and comes with a Certificate 
of Authenticity. While Uncirculated 
specimens of any date would cost a 
minimum of several hundred 
dollars, our good quality circulated 


specimens are low-priced... 


Just $9.95 each in 
discount rolls 


Because of the historical impor- 
tance, artistic status and scarcity of 
these coins, you might expect to 
pay much more. But while supplies 
last, they are available on a first- 
come, first-served basis for as little 
as $9.95 each in rolls of 20 coins. 
International Coins & Currency is 
offering a supply to collectors at: 

1 coin $14. (410354) 

2 coins $28. 

3 coins $42. 

10 coins $115 (save $25) 

20-coin discount roll $199 (save 
$81). 

There is a strict limit of 3 rolls 
per customer. Your 100% satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed — you may 
return your order for a prompt no- 
questions-asked refund within 15 
days (less postage and handling). 


To order by credit card, call 
toll-free 1-800-451-4463 — 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. If 
you prefer, send a check or money 
order in the full amount due to In- 
ternational Coins & Currency, Inc., 
11 E. State Street, Box 218, Dept. 
430, Montpelier, Vermont 05602. 
Please include your name, mailing 
address, item's order number. Add 
$3.75 postage and handling for one 
coin or a total of $5 for two or 
more coins. ICC's Numismatic 
Director is Life Member No. 3798 
of the American Numismatic 
Association. Coins are available for 


prompt delivery. © 1987 ICC 
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Features 


The Mighty Blizzard of March 1888 by Edward Oxford 
America's most infamous snowstorm struck one hundred years ago this month. 

10 It battered ten states, claimed four hundred lives, and brought the nation's largest city 
to a standstill. 


Louisa May Alcott by William T. Anderson 
20 A century after her death, the author of Little Women still commands an 


enthusiastic following. Inspiration for her most famous novels came from her own 
family and childhood. 


Concord's Man for the Twenty-First Century by William T. Anderson 


“Hopelessly fogged-in,"* was the consensus of Amos Bronson Alcott's neighbors. 
But this new England thinker was a pioneer in American philosophy, education, and 
literature. 


Concord's Literary Heritage by William T. Anderson 


Visitors to this historic town near Boston can still see the homes and havens of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and other nineteenth-century writers and 
thinkers. 


The Apollo Launch Tower by Jeffrey Alan John 


A focal point of one of man's greatest technological achievements now lies in pieces 
at the Kennedy Space Center while debate continues as to its possible value as a 
public monument. 


Departments Cover 


N.C. Wyeth's illustration was painted 
to accompany ‘‘How They Opened the 
Snow Road," an article in a 1907 issue 
of The Outing Magazine. But this 
painting could just as appropriately 
represent the ‘‘digging out" that 
residents of the Eastern seaboard had 
to contend with after the famous 
blizzard of March 1888 struck with 
unheralded force. An account of the 
fury of this storm, now a folk memory, 
appears on pages 10-19. 
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Proudly Presenting 


A Firing, Limited Edition of only 500 


a 


Officially Authorized by the Stuart Family and 


"Believe that you can whip the 

enemy, and you have won half 
,* 

the battle. General J.E.B. Stuart 


“A fitting and honorable 
tribute to my great-grandfather.”’ 


inte A Colonel J.E.B. Stuart, IV, USA (Ret.) 


e cut a dashing and colorful image that rode 
through the imagination of the nation—both 
North and South. 
“The greatest Cavalryman ever foaled in America,” 
n enemy Corps Commander rated him. General Lee 
raised him as "My ideal of a soldier." 

He was General J. E. B. Stuart, “Genius of Cavalry”, 
vho brilliantly pioneered and mastered effective, new 
actical uses of Cavalry. 

His successes came from his quick intelligence, his 
uperb planning and organization, and his indomitable 
pirit: ^We must substitute esprit for numbers.” 

Now, to honor General Stuart, The American Histor- 
cal Foundation is proud to announce the General Stuart 
.eMat, issued to mark the dedication of The General 
stuart-Colonel Mosby Museum, a joint project of the 
stuart Family, the Stuart-Mosby Historical Society and 
he Foundation, at Foundation Headquarters. 

With your reservation for the General Stuart LeMat 
you will be made a Founding Patron of the Museum and 
eceive a Founding Patron Certificate, inscribed with 
your name, suitable for framing. 
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As the first limited edition LeMat ever issued, this 
s in the “first ever” class of distinction. This category 
|1as seen well-documented, significant price increases. 
From the standpoint of future investment value, only 500 
will be made, making it one of the rarest firearms ever 
issued. Colonel J. E. B. Stuart, IV has been presented 
Serial No. 1. Serial No. 2 is displayed in the Stuart- 
Mosby Museum, alongside the General's personal and 
nilitary possessions. 


By any standards the double-barreled LeMat is a 
beast of a weapon, possessing awesome firepower. Gen- 
eral Stuart knew he would always be outmanned and 
outgunned—which is why he carried a LeMat. It became 
his trademark. Like his, this LeMat fires ten shots, with 
fwo barrels—one of them a shotgun! The nine shots from 
the revolver are .44 caliber; the "grapeshot" shotgun 
barrel is .65 caliber (approximately 18 gauge). 

This special LeMat is made in America by the gun- 


the Stuart-Mosby Historical Society 


| The massive, double-barreled, 10-shot LeMat is 14" long and weighs 31^ lbs. 


smiths of Navy Arms, pioneers in the field of blackpow- 
der firearms. And, under the supervision of the Founda- 
tion, every square inch of surface is receiving special 
finishing treatment to memorialize General Stuart. 


ne E^ 

The black finish is symbolic of mourning, remind- 
ing us that General Stuart died in war. The extraordinary 
amount of coverage of 24-karat gold recalls his golden 
spurs and the golden-yellow uniform piping of the Cav- 
alry. Half of the total surface is deeply etched to accen- 
tuate the steel that remains raised and polished. These 
raised surfaces are plated with 24-karat gold to boldly 
accentuate them. 

The etchings were carefully selected to memorialize 
his life: Cavalry crossed sabers; Artillery crossed can- 
nons; his name and rank; “Yours to count on"; dates of 
birth, CSA commission, wounding, death; Confederate 
battle flags; Great Seal of the Confederacy; wreathed CS; 
classical acanthus leaf motifs; lined borders. Nine of the 
components are totally plated with 24-karat gold. 

This is a firing revolver. It has been proof fired and 
is accompanied by firing instructions and nine gold 
plated lead round balls you can display or fire. Each gun 
is individually serially numbered between 1 and 500. To 
display with your LeMat, you will also receive a num- 
bered Certificate of Registry, personally signed by Colo- 
nel J. E. B. Stuart, IV, Curator of the Museum, along 
with documents which include a program from the ded- 
ication of the Museum. 

Because the LeMat fires blackpowder, it can be de- 
livered directly to you without going through a firearms 
dealer; no Federal Firearms License is required. 

A special walnut display case (18' x 9" x 4") is 
available as an option for wall mount or display on a 
shelf or table. The case is lined in crimson velvet, sym- 
bolic of the lining of the General's cape, with edge 
piping of Cavalry yellow and an etched brass memorial 
plaque. The locking glass lid protects your investment 
from dust and unauthorized handling. 
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This is available exclusively from the Foundation. 
You may use the reservation form on this page, call toll 
free, or visit. You have full inspection privileges for 30 
days before you decide to keep it or return for a refund. 

In addition, you will be made a Member of the 


Foundation and receive expert information concerning 
the history, care and display of military arms, copies of 
our newsletter, and information about the military his- 
tory museums at Foundation Headquarters, “Columbia- 
Camp Casey”, a Registered National Historic Landmark 
located in the shadow of the Stuart Monument in Rich- 
mond. You will also receive, free, a one-year member- 
ship in the Stuart-Mosby Historical Society and quar- 
terly issues of "Southern Cavalry Review". 

This is a rare opportunity to own the first Limited 
Edition LeMat, which honors one of America’s greatest 
military heros. A prompt response is required if you are 
to be one of the only 500 owners. Whenever you display 
this beautiful, yet powerful, LeMat you will help keep 
alive the indomitable spirit of the "Last Cavalier", Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart. 
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RESERVATION 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return in 30 days for Full Refund 
To: The American Historical Foundation 
1142 West Grace Street, Dept. D37 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Telephone: (804) 353-1812 
TOLL FREE 24 hours: (800) 368-8080 


Yes, I wish to reserve the General J. E. B. Stuart LeMat, 
deeply etched and plated with 24-karat gold. Only 500 will be 
made. I will also receive a Certificate of Registry, a Founding 
Patron Certificate and membership in the Foundation and the 
Stuart-Mosby Historical Society. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $95 is enclosed. 
Please O charge or D invoice the balance due . . . 

in ten equal payments of $210. Din full. 

My payment in full is enclosed ($2,195 per LeMat; display case, 
add $125). 


Please also send the optional walnut display case, at $125. 
O Yes, hand engrave my initials on 


the triggerguard, adding $29. 


Daytime Telephone (......... Wicd 
For Visa, MasterCard or American Express, 
ber, expiration date and signature. Virginia residents add tax. 

© 1987 


The Crate Shoppe 


These are not your ordi- 
nary everyday apple 
crates. They are furniture 
grade oak and completely 
sanded. Great low cost 
stackable storage system, 
for books, magazines, rec- 
ord albums, TV, stereo, 
or use to hold your fire- 
wood. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
1455" W x 11%” D x.20" L 
Partially assembled with predrilled holes, 
nails and instructions............ $20.00 ppd. 
Fully assembled ................. $25.00 ppd. 
Other quality products from the Crate Shope... A 
Country Kitchen hanging pot, pan, & spoon rack for only 
$52.00. The Original Old Oaken Bucket, use it for a circular 
file, hold kindling, or to hold water, use real chicken or turkey 
crates for furniture, Remember the Orange Crate? Rugged 
pine crates to hold your audio or video cassettes, miniature 
crates & bushelbaskets, mini bales of real straw and More!! 
Send $1.00 for a Brochure, refundable with first order. 
Send check, money order, VISA or MC info to: 


The Crate Shoppe, P.O. Box 154A, Kipton, Ohio 44049 


HEIRLOOM DOLLS 
Dolls to be cherished forever! 
Doll catalogue 
(including doll kits) $2.00 
HANDMADE BY PEG 
Porcelain Dolls 
P.O. Box 514AH 
Gales Ferry, CT 06335 


BOSI VE You name it... we find it! 
e A. International Bookfinders, Inc. 
PO. Box 1- Y Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 
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v Welsh Love Spoons 

| Discover the beauty and warmth of these expressions of love 

v whose tradition dates back to the 16th Century. Authentic 
Welsh Love Spoons, handcrafted in Wales, are ideal gifts for 

those special times when one wants to convey a message of 

M love. Brochure $1.00 (Refundable with order) 


Y Bictorian Rose 
100 Market St. e PO Box 221 AM e Morrison, CO 80465 
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SELECTED. 
„ LETTERS” 

doel Muss *Q Daniel Shealy: 
Madeleine B. Stern, 


The Selected Letters of 
Louisa May Alcott edited by 
Joel Myerson, Daniel Shealy, and 
Madeleine B. Stern. (Little, Brown 
& Company, Inc., Boston, 1987; 
339 pages, illustrated, $24.95). 
Beloved author of Little Women, 
Louisa May Alcott [1832-1888] was 
a prolific letter-writer. A young 
Louisa once wrote to her father, 
Bronson Alcott, “I will make a 
battering-ram of my head and 
make a way through this rough- 
and-tumble world." And so she 
did, as is evident in this delightfully 
colorful selection of over 260 let- 
ters Alcott wrote to correspondents 
that included Lucy Stone, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, family members, 
and people of all ages and walks of 
life who wrote to her about Little 
Women. These letters, notes the au- 
thor, 'fpresent detailed and abun- 
dant evidence of an extraordinary 
life. Louisa Alcott lived in a nine- 
teenth century New England that 
she metamorphosed into litera- 
ture." Much of the correspondence 
concerns her books, but letters pre- 
dating the 1868 publication of Lit- 
tle Women also discuss the Alcotts' 
perennial poverty, family activities, 
and the major issues of the day, 
such as abolition and women's 
rights. 


Blizzard! The Great Storm of 
'88 by Judd Caplovich; edited by 
Wayne W. Westbrook (available 
from VeRo Publishing Company, 
PO. Box 1888, Vernon, Connecti- 
cut 06066-1888, 1987; 242 pages, il- 
lustrated, $24.95 plus $2.00 ship- 
ping). 

Never in modern history has Amer- 
ica's northeast been subjected to 
the fury of a storm such as the Bliz- 
zard of 1888. So violent and devas- 
tating was the maelstrom that it is 
now the benchmark against which 


BLIZZARD! 


The Great Storm of 88 


Dy al Caplovich. 


all storms are measured. Judd Ca- 
plovich, following a life-long inter- 
est, traveled across the region from 
historical society to historical soci- 
ety in search of rare photographs 
and accounts of the blizzard. The 
result of his 20,000-mile, seven- 
year quest is this magnificently il- 
lustrated oversized volume depict- 
ing in photographs and 
illustrations a blizzard that defies 
belief. More than three hundred 
photographs, engravings, maps, 
and charts re-create the storm and 
its far-reaching effects on the 
American northeast. 


Hollywood Goes to War: How 
Politics, Profits and Propa- 
ganda Shaped World War II 
Movies by Clayton R. Koppes 
and Gregory D. Black (The Free 
Press, New York City, 1987; 374 
pages, illustrated, $22.50). 

Recent ratings and censorship dis- 
putes in both the record and movie 
industries might seem to imply that 
the issues are new. But government 
pressure and laws dictating what 
can and cannot be seen on the 
screen date back to the very begin- 
nings of the movie industry. At no 
time in Hollywood's existence was 
government intervention as perva- 
Sive as during World War II. Focus- 
ing on movies made between 1939 
and 1945, authors Koppes and 
Black reveal the powerful role 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Office of 
War Information (OWI) played in 
the industry. OWI officials sat in on 
preproduction meetings, reviewed 
prospective films for their ‘‘war 
content,” and helped write screen- 
plays. The results were the making 
of films such as ‘‘So Proudly We 
Hail," starring Claudette Colbert, 
that openly incorporated morale- 
building propaganda messages to 
bolster patriotism. x 


Sight & Sound 


AIR WAR 


WAV - PACIFIC THEATRE 


"THE STORY OF NAVAL AVIATION" 
“DECEMBER rnr 


Air War (Victory Video, 9 Loma 
Mar Court, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia 95828; VHS, 75-120 minutes/ 
tape, $49.95 each, $329.95/set of 
eight). 

The Air War series includes thirty- 
six documentaries on American 
flight. Representative themes in- 
clude: («Report from the Aleu- 
tians," a John Huston documen- 
tary filmed over the Japanese-held 
Kiska Island in Alaska during 
World War II; ‘‘Hook Down, 
Wheels Down,” a full-color, two- 
part Naval aviation series featuring 
the history of the great aircraft car- 
riers from the USS Langley to the 
USS John F. Kennedy. Other selec- 
tions include the Battle of Khe 
Sanh, a series on space flight, and 
detailed flight operation of aircraft 
such as the F6F Hellcat and the P- 
40 Warhawk. Sound on some of the 
historic footage is choppy, but the 
programs present a thorough his- 
tory of American military aviation. 


Henry Ford's Mirror of 
America (International Historic 
Films, PO. Box 29035, Chicago, Tl- 
linois 60629, 312-436-8051; VHS or 
Beta, 45 minutes, $22.00). 

A charming video consisting of 
film from the Henry Ford Historic 
Film Collection (now at the Na- 
tional Archives) chronicles Ameri- 
can life from 1914 to 1945. The 
narrator emphasizes how technol- 
ogy, particularly cars and trucks, 
changed the face of America. Typi- 
cal scenes depict pre-electric farm 
families; children walking to school 
in snow or being pulled on sleds; 
the White House and Washington, 
D.C., during Woodrow Wilson's 
presidency; New York City's street 
markets and pre-World-War-I Co- 
ney Island, and William F. ‘‘Buf- 
falo Bill Cody with his rodeo cir- 
cus. Other sequences include 


"REPORT FROM THE ALEUTIANS” 
"THE FLEET THAT CAME TO STAY” 
FURY IN THE PAGIPIC” 

: DURY” 


QE MEDWAY 
"CARRIER ACTION OFF KOREA“ 


Thomas Edison out for a ride with 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Firestone in 
1915; tourists in fancy suits and 
long dresses scaling mountains in 
Glacier National Park; a Civil War 
Veterans reunion; Charles Lind- 
bergh and the Spirit of St. Louis, 
and early car assembly lines. A car 
comes off a Ford assembly line ev- 
ery ten seconds, says the narrator, 
adding, ‘‘now electricity does the 
chores for the farmer's wife," de- 
picted at the film's beginning strug- 
gling with a wringer washer. Simply 
delightful family entertainment. 


Crime Doesn't Pay (Video-Sig, 
1030C East Duane Avenue, Sun- 
nyvale, California 94086, 1-800- 
245-6717, in California 800-222- 
2996; VHS or Beta, 71 minutes, 
$14.95). 

This is a 1948 “‘propaganda’’-type 
film highlighting the careers of no- 
torious criminals during the 1930s. 
The Department of Justice, under 
J. Edgar Hoover, was the long arm 
of the law that reached out to crush 
these infamous Americans—John 
Dillinger, the ‘‘most-wanted man in 
America," ‘‘Pretty Boy" Floyd, 
Bonnie and Clyde, and other as- 
sorted underworld characters. One 
comment about ‘‘Pretty Boy’’ 
Floyd sums up the moralizing tone 
of the film: ‘‘For all his daring 
criminal acts, he lined his pockets 
with emptiness and got his body 
filled with lead." The underlying 
theme is repeated again and again 
by the heavy-voiced narrator— 
“Crime Doesn't Pay!" 


Correction 

Ordering information for the **We 
the People’’ videocassette reviewed 
in the November 1987 issue con- 
tained an incorrect toll-free num- 
ber; the correct number is 1-800- 
257-5126. * 


NEW CATALOG 


48 pages * Illustrated 


Major collection autographs, important 
manuscripts: Presidents, Civil War, 
Revolutionary War, Americana... Lincoln, 
Wilson, Monroe, Madison, Roosevelt, 
Wade Hampton, Jubal Early, George 
Pickett, Lee, Longstreet, McClellan, 
Grant, Sherman, Hooker, 100's.more. 


Plus. . .Confederate Imprints, war-dated 
in-the-field Telegrams, surgeon & soldier 
letters, c-d-v's, rare books, maps, prints. 


$10 one-year subscription (refunded with 
15t order) 4X/yr. 


THEME PRINTS, Ltd. 
P.0. Box 123-A 
Bayside, N.Y. 11361 
(718) 225-4067 
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Natural America 


America’s most infamous snowstorm struck one hundred 
years ago this month. It battered ten states, claimed hundreds 
of lives, and brought the nation's largest city to a standstill. 


The Mighty 
Blizzard of 
March 1888 


by Edward Oxford 


NOW—fierce, sullen, and relentless in that unforgiving 
S storm of 1888—would be the last sight some unfortunates 
would have of their world. Near the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and 55th Street in New York City, a merchant was found 
frozen to death, his hands thrust upward out of a snowdrift. 
The elderly woman who sold flowers in front of the New York 
Herald building silently slumped to the sidewalk, dead of expo- 
sure. A horsecar driver, rigid in death, sat unseeing atop his car- 
riage on lower Broadway. Three seamstresses, lost in the storm- 
swirl on their way home from work in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
sank into the mounding snow and perished. In Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, the body of a fifteen-year-old messenger was discov- 
ered beneath a snowbank, an undelivered Western Union tele- 
gram frozen to one of his mittens. Two women workers died in 
drifts just outside the factory gate in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Near Lynchburg, Virginia, a husband and wife were found 
locked in each other’s arms—lifeless in the cold of their cabin. 
The storm was cruel, implacable, punishing—a seeming wrath 
upon the land. In the one hundred years since, the nation has 
weathered many other massive whiteouts—each, in its particular 
way, frightening, devastating, and costly [see sidebar on page 
18]. Yet none left so dramatic a mark on America’s urban con- 
sciousness as the awesome storm that swept across the unsus- 
pecting Eastern seaboard a century ago this month. 
One-fourth of the nation’s population—living in ten states, a 
dozen major cities, and hundreds of counties, towns, and 
villages—were to feel the fury of that unseasonable storm: the 
storm by which all others since have come to be measured for 
intensity and havoc inflicted.. 


ILLUSTRATION BY N.C. WYETH, FIRST APPEARING WITH "HOW THEY OPENED THE SNOW ROAD” IN “THE OUTING MAGAZINE," JANUARY 1907 (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) 1 1 
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b the most famous snowstorm in U.S. 
history arrived unheralded. During the first days of 
March 1888, the weather for the Northeastern states was 
mild. The month had come in like a lamb, not a lion. 
Buds were appearing on trees. Blades of grass sprouted 
between cobblestones. Caught up in the spirit of 
spring's sure approach, Walt Whitman penned a poem 
titled **The First Dandelion.” It appeared in the New 
York Herald on the morning of Monday, March 12. 
But Nature, as ever, would prove unpredictable. 
Observers at the War Department's Signal Service in 
Washington, D.C., which ran the nation's weather ser- 
vice in those days, had detected two large stormfronts— 
one rolling eastward from the Rocky Mountains with 
freezing winds, the other driving northeast out of Geor- 
gia, laden with warm, moist air from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The weather watchers calculated that the storm 
from the West would head into Canada, while the storm 
from the South would blow harmlessly out to sea. They 
foresaw for the Atlantic states ‘‘fresh to brisk easterly 
winds, with rain’’ on Sunday, followed by ‘‘colder brisk 
westerly winds and fair weather’’ for Monday. 
Assured by this information, Sergeant Elias B. Dunn, 
chief of the U.S. Signal Service weather observatory in 
New York City, predicted ‘‘cloudy weather, followed by 
light rain and clearing’’ for Sunday, March 11, in the 
city and points within thirty miles. 
Following the normal weekend schedule, the main 
weather bureau office in Washington and its substations 
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Conditions were so terrible during the blizzard of 
March 1888 that few, if any, photographs were taken 
until after the storm had peaked. Here, probably late 
in the blizzard, two lonely travelers struggle against 
gale winds, snowdrifts, and cold on Wall Street in 
New York’s financial district. Telephone and telegraph 
communications throughout the Northeast were 
paralyzed when the winds and snow pulled down wires 
and snapped poles. 


throughout the nation closed from midnight on Satur- 
day until 5:00 P.M. on Sunday. As the closing hour ap- 
proached in the New York office, Elias Dunn tele- 
phoned his forecast to the night deskmen at the Times, 
Tribune, Herald, and Sun. Then he locked the weather 
observatory atop the Equitable Building in lower Man- 
hattan and headed to his home in Brooklyn. 

Dunn's forecast was partly correct. It would rain on 
Sunday in and around New York City. But the rainfall 
was fierce and incessant, not the anticipated light patter 
that bespoke spring's approach. Rain beat down not 
only in New York and its environs, but also in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington. Creeks flooded. Cel- 
lars filled with water. Then the temperature nose-dived. 
The rain turned to sleet. 

When Dunn reopened the weather office late on Sun- 
day afternoon, he was aware that he and the nation's 
biggest city had trouble. He was unable to contact 


This train was able to plow through the piles of snow 
covering the tracks near Norfolk, Connecticut, but 
other locomotives were not so fortunate. Hundreds of 
trains stalled, some for as long as a week, along the 
Hudson River Valley, on the New Jersey plains, and 
throughout much of New England, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. 


Washington by telegraph; ice and wind had brought 
down the lines that carried all four hundred circuits out 
of the nation's capital. 

'The storm out of the West had, as expected, swept 
into Canada. But the massive storm from Georgia had 
not, as predicted, faded out over the Atlantic Ocean. 
Instead, it had skewed northward and was making its 
fateful way toward the eastern end of Long Island. 

By midnight the sleet had turned to snow. A mighty 
maelstrom was now centered offshore, poised to devas- 
tate the commercial, industrial, and population center 
of the United States like some avenging Biblical whirl- 
wind. The storm pivoted east of the city of 2.5 million, 
sweeping counterclockwise over a radius of hundreds of 
miles. There it would remain, a gigantic spinning top, 
for the next two days. 

The storm's powerful winds swept vast amounts of 
moist air upon and across the New York-New England 
land mass. This air steadily surmounted the freezing 
blasts sweeping down from Canada—arctic cohorts that 
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advanced at altitudes below 10,000 feet. Rising, the sea- 
borne air cooled, creating quintillions of snowflakes. 
And down they came. 


O OTHER PLACE was to be so brutally pummeled by 
the storm as New York City. 

All night long the snow slashed down on the city, 
with, as one resident remembered it, ‘‘a constant swish- 
ing and purring, like the hum of a machine heard at a 
distance." 

Dawn's faint sunlight filtered through fast-falling 
snow—to reveal a city cast in whiteness, wind-whipped, 
plated with ice. 

By 6 A.M. the thermometer stood at twenty-three de- 
grees; winds averaged thirty-five miles an hour, with 
gusts as high as seventy-five miles an hour. 

March 12, 1888, was to be a Monday unlike any 
other. No milk arrived in the markets, no meat, no 
foodstuffs. No clatter of hoofs in the streets. No trains. 
No ships. No ferries. No electric lamps. No gaslights... 
No telegraph lines. No telephones. No newspapers. No. 
school classes. No sidewalks, no pathways, no sun, no 
moon—just snow. 

What should have been the first day of another ordi- 
nary workweek became instead a time of unbidden si- 
lence, trial, and desolation. fl i] 

Wage-earners made heroic, even foolhardy, efforts to | | 


get to their places of employment—but not really out | [ 


any particular loyalty to their employers. In that era, 
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one rule of the workplace held true: If you didn't go, 
you didn't get. And so the desperate set forth—even at 
the peril of their lives. 

Some men, luckier than most, donned heavy buffalo 
skin robes. Civil War veterans dug out their old army 
leggings. Women bound blankets around their heads 
and wrapped their feet in burlap. 

A. woeful-looking, ragtag legion they formed. During 
the morning rush hour, ice-coated workers hunched 
against the blowing snow, trying to reach shops and of- 
fices. Groups of stragglers tied themselves together with 
ropes, mountain-climber style, to keep their footing in 
the wind. Others took to sleighs, skis, and snowshoes. 

New York's financial district had the appearance of a 
snowbound battlefield. Workers struggled along in In- 
dian file; horsecars fought past one another. Beer wag- 
ons heaped with kegs, butcher drays piled with car- 
casses, and dairy carts laden with milk cans stood 
abandoned. Horse-drawn streetcars were blown off 
their tracks by the wind. 

A New York Sun staffer would write: ‘‘The general 
tone of every scene was white, the general motion was 
whirling, the general sound was roaring.’’ Starlings died 
beating their wings against windows. Fallen signs, top- 
pled lampposts, and collapsed awnings littered the 
streets. Hundreds of telephone lines, torn loose from 
their cross-arms, flailed in the wind. 

Clerks shivered in doorways of still-locked stores, 
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As much as fifty inches of snow fell in parts of New 
England. Drifts climbed to twenty feet in height 
on the main street of Pittsfield, Massachusetts (above). 


waiting—many in vain—for owners to arrive. One 
cloth-cutter, starting out before dawn, got to his job by 
7 A.M. He was the only employee to appear. Four hours 
later the owner sent word to him to ‘‘close’’ the factory 
and go home. 

One determined businessman made it from his home 
on 128th Street to his office near City Hall (roughly 
eight miles) in something less than three hours—quite 
likely the fastest that anyone covered such a distance 
that day. For fifteen dollars he hired a sleigh, horse, and 
driver. ‘‘It felt like it was raining carpet tacks,’’ he re- 
counted. ‘“‘My eyeglasses were covered with ice. My 
mustache froze solid. Little icicles got into my eyes and 
hurt like hot cinders.’’ 

Elevated trains were loaded to the doors. But snow 
soon blocked the tracks, and forty thousand men and 
women found themselves trapped in the unheated 
wooden cars. Commuters crammed station platforms, 
waiting for trains that would never reach them. On the 
Third Avenue ‘‘el’’ two trains collided, killing an engi- 
neer and injuring fourteen passengers. Another train 
took six hours to cover a distance of two blocks; passen- 
gers crawled along the trestle to reach the next station. 


Along some stretches police had to use long ladders to 
rescue stranded passengers. 

Out-of-towners bound for New York City did not fare 
much better. Twenty-four trains were halted at the city's 
outskirts, some caught in cuts heaped twenty-feet high 
with snow. 

Five thousand thwarted commuters huddled in and 
about the Mount Vernon, New York, train station. Only 
one food store in town was open for business. Its owner 
charged five dollars for a sandwich. He sold six thou- 
sand of them. Two days before the blizzard he had filed 
for bankruptcy; two days after, he tore up the bank- 
ruptcy papers. 

Not a train moved out of Grand Central Depot all day 
Monday. Of forty-four mail trains due in by noon, only 
four arrived. 


USINESS WAS at a standstill. Of the five hundred 

members of the New York Stock Exchange, only 
twenty-one were present at its opening. A meager 15,200 
shares were traded, one-twentieth of a typical Monday's 
volume. 

New York, hub of the nation's finance, commerce, 
and shipping, was cut off from the world. The city's 
seven thousand telephones were dead. The telegraph 
lines were down between the city and Albany, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, and Richmond. 
Teiegraph messages between New York and Boston went 
. by way of England—over and back via Atlantic cable. 

Just one sale was recorded that day by B. Altman's 
department store. Ridley's department store, mean- 
while, sold three thousand snow shovels. 

There was no mayor in City Hall. The courts were 
without judges and juries. Even street criminals stayed 
indoors. 

Fire alarm boxes were inoperative. Horses, downed in 
drifts, had to be shot where they had fallen. Mail carri- 
ers were unable to complete their appointed rounds; 
they stumbled back to post offices with bags still full of 
mail. 

Specter-like, ferries chanced their way across the 
city’s harbor and rivers, wind snapping their flagstaffs. 
The boats made to their slips and hid from the blinding 
storm. 

Out in the harbor, the two-year-old Statue of Liberty 
stood unflinching in the wind, her interior staircases 
filled with snow. 

As the snow deepened, the temperature fell to fifteen 
degrees above zero, and the winds increased to more 
than forty miles an hour. 

A few comic moments shone through the storm. 

When fire broke out at the Old Hygienic Hotel and 
Turkish Bath, firemen bailed water from the hotel’s 
swimming pool to douse the flames. A driver was seen 
giving his horse a hearty drink from a whiskey bottle. 


Recommended additional reading: Blizzard! The Great Storm 
of '88 by Judd Caplovich and The Blizzard of '88 2 Mary 
Cable (see “History Bookshelf” on page 8). 


One man's false teeth fell out during the storm; the next 
day he found them in a snowdrift. Theodore Roosevelt 
bullied through the storm to visit the New-York Histori- 
cal Society. Not finding the librarian at work, he penned 
a note: ‘‘I presume the blizzard kept you at home.” 

A funeral procession took three hours to make its way 
to Brooklyn's Greenwood Cemetery. By the time the 
two coaches and the hearse reached the gates, the horses 
and the bereaved family members themselves had nearly 
expired. Workmen had to fight through snowdrifts to 
carry the coffin to the grave. The undertaker, the coach- 
men, and the deceased's son all had to be carried to Joe 


Braun’s saloon and there, with various potables, re- 


vived. 

A wild-eyed reporter wrote in the New York Herald of 
“white, frozen heads striving out of the billowed and 
furrowed wastes,"" while ‘‘groans of mutilated human- 
ity filled the air." 

James Algeo struggled for seven hours to get home 
from his clerk's job in the financial district. Of his six- 
mile trek he later remarked: ‘‘I do not know how I kept 
going. When I reached East 84th Street I was glazed in 
ice, nearly dead. The snow was up to the crosspiece of 
the lamppost. I had to crawl over that mound to get to 
my door." 

Another man fought for more than an hour, in vain, 
to cross 96th Street. Finally caught up in a whirl of 
snow, he disappeared into a drift. The next morning po- 
licemen dragged his frozen body out of the snow. 

A hotel guest went out in search of a newspaper. He 
fell and was soon covered by snow. His corpse was not 
found for two weeks. 

Former U.S. Senator Roscoe Conkling, fifty-nine, 
slogged from Wall Street to his club on 25th Street, 
rather than pay the fifty dollars a horse-car driver de- 
manded for the normally seventy-five cent ride. Conkl- 
ing did reach his club, but it took him more than three 
hours to do so. A few weeks later, the penny-wise lawyer 
would die from the aftereffects of his ordeal. 

Two hundred New Yorkers died in the storm. 


Y DUSK, snowdrifts in Herald Square had reached 
thirty feet in height. Incredibly, snow continued to 
fall. 

Of New York's forty theaters, only four put on per- 
formances. Phineas T. Barnum, fulminating that only 
**Judgment Day itself?’ could keep his circus closed, 
counted a house of one hundred at Madison Square 
Garden. Four patrons showed up at Tony Pastor's The- 
ater, for a box office take of one dollar. In front of one 
darkened theater, a placard noted: ‘‘This Bliz Knocks 
Biz." 

Commuters had no way to get back to Long Island, 
New Jersey, Staten Island, or Westchester. Rates for ho- 
tel rooms tripled. The Astor House turned away more 
than one thousand wayfarers, after jamming in all the 
“business men and desirable patrons” that would fit 
within its walls. Lobby chairs went for an inhospitable 
five dollars each. At some hotels, six or more people 
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Winds battered ships and shorelines from Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Cod, and more than two hundred 
seamen were lost. Of New York's nineteen pilot boats, 
nine sank; this one washed ashore in the Bay Ridge 
Area of Brooklyn. 


were crammed into rooms meant for two. Ten-cents-a- 
night flophouses, suddenly brimming with “‘swells,’’ 
posted **No Vacancy" signs. Disconsolate overnighters, 
foot-weary and frostbitten, slept in bathtubs, atop bil- 
liard tables, in saloons, churches, and jail cells. 

The blizzard served as a backdrop for evil doings. A 
man slit the throat of his mistress, scattered flower 
petals upon her body, then walked in the storm until he 
found a policeman. A penniless widow killed her three 
small children by dosing them with ‘‘Rough on Rats" 
poison. She explained: **I couldn't bear to see them cold 
and shivering." A scantily clad, half-frozen eighteen- 
year-old girl was found lying in a snowdrift in Brook- 
lyn; when her fiancé broke off their engagement, she 
had tried to freeze herself to death. 

City dwellers entered their unlighted rooms that Mon- 
day night wet, helpless, and amazed. Sixteen inches of 
snow had failen. The next day, there would be three 
more inches. As the winds strengthened, the weather 
grew still colder. By dawn, the thermometer registered 
five degrees, and the wind howled at fifty miles an hour. 

On Tuesday morning the rising tide wedged a massive 
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ice floe between the Manhattan and Brooklyn shore- 
lines. Within an hour, hundreds were making a once-in- 
a-lifetime passage—walking across the East River with- 
out using the Brooklyn Bridge. The irrepressible 
Reverend Henry Beecher Stowe strode across the ice, 
proclaiming that it was ‘‘not the wicked alone" who 
could stand in slippery places. 

Few merchants were principled enough not to take 
advantage of the disaster. Average workingmen of that 
era earned a dollar or two a day. With the storm, grocers 
charged an extortionate one dollar for a quart of milk. 
Eggs, which normally cost twenty-five cents a dozen, 
suddenly went for twenty-five cents each. The price of 
coal, usually ten cents a pail, jumped to a dollar. In 
scenes reminiscent of Dickens, police were placed on 
guard lest the poor raid the coal supplies. 

Condensed milk came to the rescue of many infants. 
But scores of other babies died because the trains carry- 
ing tens of thousands of gallons of milk had become 
stranded just a few miles north of New York City— 
almost, but not quite, within reach. 

From a newspaperman's point of view, the storm was 
Heaven-sent. The New York Times portrayed a ‘‘New 
York helpless in a tornado of wind and snow.” The 
Tuesday, March 13, edition devoted its entire front page 
to the blizzard—seven solid columns of six-point type— 
along with twelve more full columns on inside pages. 
“The Snow Terror," the New York Morning Journal 
called the storm in its “‘Icicle Edition." The New York 
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World bannered: ‘‘New York Has Just Felt What A Bliz- 
zard Really Is." One cub reporter for the New York 
Star, heeding rumors that a tidal wave had hit Coney 
Island, set out to cover the story. He died in the attempt. 
And there had been no such wave. The Star posthu- 
mously promoted him to a feature writer. 


OR SEVERAL: HUNDREDS of miles around New York 
City, the blizzard left its imprint on lives and land- 
scapes. 

Fifty inches of snow fell on parts of Connecticut and 
eastern Massachusetts. In Baltimore, Providence, Bos- 
ton, and Newark, wind toppled chimneys. Drifts piled 
to sixty feet in Hudson River Valley towns. In Middle- 
town, New York, citizens crossed streets through tunnels 
burrowed under the snowdrifts. The main street of Pit- 
tsfield, Massachusetts, lay under twenty feet of snow. 
Near Lakeville, Connecticut, snow reached the tops of 
telephone poles. 

The storm stalled hundreds of trains—some for as 
long as a week—along the Hudson River Valley, on the 
New Jersey plains, and throughout much of New En- 
gland, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Marooned passen- 
gers melted snow for water. When coal for the car stoves 
gave out, the passengers chopped up the train seats for 
kindling. Farmers brought famished passengers in a 
train stuck in a drift near Shelburne Falls, Vermont, 
chunks of meat that they cooked over the car stoves, 
using shovels for frying pans. Aboard a train trapped 
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Forty thousand passengers were trapped aboard New 
York's elevated railways at the height of the storm, 
and traffic on the streets below came to a standstill. 
Here, under the “‘El’’ tracks at Cooper Square in the 
Bowery, a stranded and abandoned horse car awaits 
eventual rescue while a four-horse freight wagon 
resumes deliveries. 


several miles outside Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
passenger count increased by a half-fare: a woman gave 
birth to a boy. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, snowdrifts a dozen feet 
high isolated the home of Marilla Brusselars, who had 
provided shelter for a dozen neighbors. Fortune pro- 
vided. The widow Brusselars found four dozen spar- 
rows under her porch. She baked them into pies, and, 
for four days, served these to her guests. She later ex- 
plained: ‘‘Not being able to perform such miracles as 
that of the loaves and fishes, sparrow-pies seemed our 
salvation.” 

In Danbury, Connecticut, a man ran into a saloon ex- 
claiming that he had just found someone frozen in a 
snowpile. The habitués ran to help him dig out the body. 
It turned out to be a wooden cigar-store Indian toppled 
by the gale. 

A milkman by the name of Xavier Zwinge departed 
from his rounds in Livingston, New Jersey, to visit a 
tavern. His trusty horse, finally wearying of waiting, 
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“The Blizzard of 1888 was a weather whopper, a 
bomb of a storm,” explains Dr. Richard E. Hallgren, 
director of the National Weather Service. ‘A meteo- 
rologist, looking over the weather maps of that 
Storm, can perceive a very fast, very explosive 
development—one huge, tightly wrapped-up low- 
pressure center, very intense."' 

Meteorologically speaking, a severe blizzard is a 
snowstorm with winds of more than forty-five miles 
per hour, visibility near zero, and temperatures of 
10? Fahrenheit or lower. The Eastern seaboard's bru- 
tal storm of March 11-14, 1888, was that major a 
disturbance—and then some. 

Weather records list scores of blizzards that have 
struck the country since the weather service was 
founded back in 1870. One or more of these severe 
winter storms occur nearly every year in the Northern 


pulled the wagon for three miles—right into the barn. 
"Zwinge's wife assumed that her husband had perished. 
“Alone,” a local newsman surmised in print, ‘“‘he had 
gone to his reward in that blizzard-swept wasteland.’’ A 
couple of days later, milkman Zwinge trudged home, 
‘where neighbors were consoling his grieving ‘‘widow.”’ 
“I wasn’t dead," he announced. ‘‘Just drunk.’’ 

But when friends reached the house of a New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, woman to tell her that her husband 
had indeed died in the storm, they found her frozen to 
death in her bed. 

Meanwhile, storm or no storm, debate droned on in 
Congress. But the world took little note. The only tele- 
graph line working in Washington, D.C., was the under- 
ground circuit between Capitol Hill and the White 
House. 


HOSE AT SEA suffered in full measure. From Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Cod, hurricane winds battered 
ships and shorelines. 

A Sandy Hook pilot swore ‘‘by the piper that played 
before Moses"' that the blizzard was the worst ever to 
hit New York harbor. Schooners broke adrift, dragging 
their anchors as the wind buffeted them every which 
way. Sailing vessels crashed into one another, carrying 
away bowsprits and spars. Of New York’s nineteen pilot 
boats, nine sank while trying to guide ships into port. 

Ice-encrusted, the pilot boat Charles Marshall strug- 
gled for two days and nights against gales off the New 
Jersey coast, drifting for a hundred miles. Crewmen 
hung oil-filled bags along her sides to calm the waves. 
They brought her into port without the loss of a spar or 
a sail. 

Oceanfront homes were blown apart in Cape May, 
New Jersey. The wind blasted much of the water out of 
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The Sound and the Fury 


and Midwestern regions. Every few years such a 
storm takes on massive proportions. 

There have been, for example, such notable ram- 
pages as: the ‘‘Custer’’ blizzard of April 13-16, 1873, 
that blew through the Dakotas for one hundred 
hours; the ‘‘other’’ blizzard of 1888 that hit Midwest- 
erners from January 12 to 14, killing 237 persons; the 
destructive Armistice Day storm of November 11-12, 
1940, in the Great Lakes region; the storm of Janu- 
ary 29-31, 1966, that killed 165 people in the Middle 
Atlantic states; the blast of January 28-29, 1977, that 
paralyzed the East and Midwest; and the whistler of 
February 6-7, 1978, across New England. 

The Blizzard of 1888 continues to hold a unique 
place in U.S. weather annals. Though there have 
been snowfalls that were heavier, cold waves with 
lower temperatures, and hurricanes with stronger 


-Baltimore’s harbor, leaving steamers stranded on mud 


flats. After seeking shelter behind a Delaware River 
breakwater, thirty-five vessels were destroyed or 
beached by the winds and waves. 

Along the Mid-Atlantic seafront, the storm sank, 
damaged, or cast ashore two hundred schooners, tugs, 
sloops, fishing vessels, and pilot boats. As many as two 
hundred seamen were lost. 


W EDNESDAY, March 13, brought another inch or so 
of snow—for a total accumulation in New York 
City of more than twenty inches, and, at last, the sur- 
cease of wind. 

The great whirlwind that had been spinning off the 
end of Long Island finally lurched out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, its destruction wrought. - 

By early afternoon, the long-lost sun appeared at last, 
and New York began to stir. Householders burrowed 
through drifts higher than their heads to clear walk- 
ways. Boys harnessed dogs to sleds laden with food and 
coal. Mail carriers called to residents to come out over 
snow-heaps—some eight feet high—to get their letters. 
Leaning from their windows, apartment dwellers hauled 
up loaves of bread on lengths of twine. And, a sure sign 
of normalcy regained, the dives in the Tenderloin district 
began to reopen their doors. 

The dig-out was slow and cumbersome. New York's 
street-cleaning department hired 17,000 extra men at 
twenty-five cents an hour to battle the snowdrifts. Pick- 
and-shovel brigades, consisting mainly of newly-arrived 
immigrants, cleared away twelve million cartloads of 
snow in the area south of 42nd Street—roughly one 
thousand times the volume of an average snowfall. 

Some scenes were more pitiable than picturesque. 
"My folks lived in a tenement,” related George Steidler, 


winds, there has never been another storm over heav- 
ily settled areas that combined all three factors into 
so concerted a catastrophe. 

Unleashed on the nation’s most populous region, 
the juggernaut—at one stroke—disrupted communi- 
cations, halted transportation, inflicted property 
damage, caused business losses, and took lives on a 
scale yet to be exceeded by another snowstorm. 

America’s present-day weathermen, working with 
a sophisticated array of balloons, satellites, radar,- 
computers, aircraft, ships, and ground stations, can 
render far more accurate and reliable forewarnings 
of blizzards than could their counterparts of a cen- 
tury ago. Such technology can prove decisive to the 
tens of millions of people who nowadays live and 
work in the traditional pathways of such onslaughts. 

A person exposed to the kind of snow, tempera- 
ture, and winds wielded by the Blizzard of 1888 
would have good reason to remember—and regret— 
the experience. In today’s parlance, the **wind-chill" 
factor of that legendary storm would figure out to 
roughly -50° Fahrenheit. x 


who had been thirteen at the time. **There was much 
suffering for want of coal. With water freezing, pipes 
bursting, tenants dumping their garbage into hallway 
sinks, and the slops running over, people had a bad 
time.” 

New York’s health commissioner warned residents of 
vermin and germs breeding ‘‘everywhere.’’ He stated: 
“I fear for our city!" As though from a pyre, smoke 
swirled up as people set fire to rubbish and garbage. 
Somehow, perhaps through fate’s dispensation, New 
York escaped epidemic. 


HE BLIZZARD would linger long, at least in memory. 

And for good reason. The storm had taken some 
four hundred lives, inflicted thousands of injuries, 
brought illness to tens of thousands of people, and 
caused property damage and business losses in the mag- 
nitude of hundreds of millions of dollars by today’s 
measure. 

In hospitals, a number of infants born during the 
storm were given such names as Snowdrop, Tempest, 
Gale, and even Blizzard. 

Nearly twelve weeks later, on June 6, 1888, a man in 
Liberty, New York, photographed amid the apple blos- 
soms what still remained of a snow bank. It was the last 
trace of the mighty storm. Or was it? Even after the 
Fourth of July, a snowdrift three feet high could still be 
seen in the lee of a hill near Reading, Pennsylvania. Or 
so a local resident claimed. 

Long afterward, a woman who lived on Fifth Avenue 
remarked wistfully: ‘‘It was reminiscent of old Saint Pe- 
tersburg in Russia—the streets glistening white and the 
sleighs, driven by fur-hatted men, gliding by." 

For those who sought a moral in the ordeal, Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper offered one: “‘It is whole- 


The Mighty Blizzard 
on Exhibit 


Four Noteworthy Exhibitions 


The Blizzard of ’88—photographs, ephem- 
era, and recollections at the New-York 
Historical Society, New York City; through 
April 5. 


Snowbound: The Blizzards of 1888 and 
1978—jointly sponsored exhibitions at the 
New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
New Haven, Connecticut (viewing the storms 
from a historical perspective) and at the Pea- 
body Museum of Natural History, Yale 
University (viewing them from a scientific 
standpoint); through March 21. 


The Great Blizzard of 1888—photographs, 
newspapers, and artifacts at the Queens His- 
torical Society, Flushing, New York; through 
March 13. 


some for the mind to turn away at times from the admi- 
ration of our day—an admiration which is but a 
vanity—and recognize the irresistible, infinite forces of 
Nature, and the Almighty Source behind them, eternally 
working around and above and below. . . ."' 

The Blizzard of '88 prompted editorial writer Charles 
Dudley Warner to observe: ‘‘Everybody talks about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about it." The aph- 
orism in time was incorrectly attributed to Mark Twain; 
it sounded like something he would say. 

But, in a sense, the cities of the Northeast did do 
something about it. Within a year or two, electric, tele- 
graph, and telephone wires were being buried below the 
streets, out of weather's reach, and plans were drawn 
for the first subways in New York and Boston. And, asa 
new century unfolded, weather forecasts of winter 
storms steadily became, if not perfect, much better than 
those in the time of the unforgettable blizzard. 

Not all the memories were bitter. Years later, an aging 
man fondly recalled a long-ago, far-away moment in 
Manhattan: *'I talked with the young lady next door. 
She was beautiful. I stood on a snow peak, while she. 
leaned on the windowsill of her second-story room. 
Without looking up, I could look straight into her 
eyes.” x 


Freelance writer Edward Oxford works out of New York City. 
His stories of the sinking of the Titanic and the bombing of 
Hiroshima have previously appeared in American History Il- 
lustrated. For this article Mr. Oxford carried out research at 
the New-York Historical Society, the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Brooklyn Historical Society, the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History, the New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
the National Archives, the Library of Congress, and the U.S. 
National Weather Service. 
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American Profiles 


A century after her death, the author of “Little Women" still 
commands an enthusiastic following. Inspiration for her most 
famous novels came from her own family and childhood. 


Louisa May 
Alcott 


by William T. Anderson 


N A COLD, RAW DAY, the first of March 1888, 
O Louisa May Alcott, prominent author of Little 

Women, dedicated reformer, and dutiful 
daughter, made her last visit to. her dying philosopher- 
father. He had spent his eighty-eight years nurturing his 
spirit and ruminating on the relationship of Man and 
God, Man and Nature, and Man’s methods of educat- 
ing the young. Now he was ready to make his final spiri- 
tual journey. 

Because of Bronson Alcott’s concentration on things 
spiritual, not material, Louisa had long-since assumed 
the paternalistic-provider role in the Alcott family. Re- 
cently she had provided the Alcotts with a home, a 
stately townhouse on fashionable Louisburg Square in 
Boston. But she was too ill to enjoy it; for months she 
had sought health at her physician’s boarding infirmary 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Having reached her father’s bedside, Louisa knelt 
and asked, ‘‘Father, here is your Louy, what are you 
thinking of as you lie there so happily?” 

Pointing upward, at last living out the ultimate Pil- 


As a young woman, Louisa May Alcott preferred 
spending time at her writing desk with her muse rather 
than working at other jobs more commonly 
undertaken by women of the nineteenth century. 
Eventual success as an author of children's stories 
(opposite) provided her with both personal fulfillment 
and a practical means of supporting her parents and 
three sisters; her father, Bronson Alcott, was too 
absorbed with the spiritual and philosophical realms 
to provide adequately for his family. 


PORTRAIT CIRCA 1883; COURTESY OF THE SCHLESINGER LIBRARY, RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


grim's Progress on which he had nurtured his daughters 
and his students, Bronson Alcott said: “I am going up. 
Come with me.” 

“Oh, I wish I could,” his weary, overworked daugh- 
ter replied. 

Bronson Alcott died three days later, on March 4, 
1888. Louisa, meanwhile, without knowing that her fa- 
ther had preceded her, lapsed into a coma and followed 
him on March 6. When friends arrived at Louisburg 
Square to mourn Bronson Alcott's passing, they were 
met with the somber news that Louisa May Alcott, 
“The Children's Friend," was also dead. 

Alcott was buried at the foot of her parents’ graves in 
the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, symbolically fulfilling her wish that she would 
support them in death as she had during life. 

Although Louisa has now lain under the whispering 
pines of Author's Ridge for one hundred years (near 
notable neighbors that include the Emersons, the Tho- 
reaus, and the Hawthornes), a large and devoted audi- 
ence of readers, admirers, and researchers has contin- 
ued to sustain interest in her life and works. Recent 
scholarship has fleshed out the life of a woman long 
confined to the writing persona of the tart but sympa- 
thetic ‘‘Aunt Jo," a spinner of stories preaching to 
youthful readers the wisdom of simple, moral living 
sparked by dashes of hearty fun and pranks. 

Interest in Louisa May Alcott spans the globe, and 
her books are currently in print in dozens of languages. 
A recent revival in Alcott studies was spurred in Japan 
by a weekly animated film version of Little Women. Be- 
cause of the series, Japanese readers have clamored for 
the original stories penned more than a century ago. 
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A Norman Rockwell painting shows Louisa May 
Alcott's autobiographical Little Women character, Jo, 
enjoying the solitude the author herself sought when 
writing her popular tales. 


“She was a noble character," says Yumiko Taniguchi 
of Tokyo, a book translator who is responsible for Al- 
‚cott works being published in Japanese. ‘‘I love her very 
much, her life style, her family's values, her position as 
a career woman. The Japanese love her books in gen- 
eral, and scholars realize her importance because she 
was closely connected with Transcendentalism and the 
Civil War era.” 


OTH HISTORICALLY AND LITERARILY, Louisa May AI- 
B cott was a Renaissance woman, with a remarkable 
family legacy. She was born in Germantown, Pennsylva- 
nia, on November 29, 1832. Her father, Amos Bronson 
. Alcott, was teaching among the Pennsylvania Quakers 
at the time. His brilliant and often misunderstood theo- 
ries and practices frequently distanced him from his 
family and resulted in financial deprivation for his wife 
and daughters. Although young Louisa admired **his 
pure and blameless life,” her father's disengaged style 
and lack of bread-winning spirit often troubled her. 
Louisa felt a stronger bond with her mother, Abba May 
Alcott, and was better able to communicate with her. 
**You and I always liked to be grouped together," wrote 
Mrs. Alcott to her daughter. 

Abba Alcott faced the difficulty of living with a pure- 
hearted but impecunious spouse. She dreaded the com- 
ments her prominent and solvent Boston relatives made 
about her philosopher-husband; nevertheless she was 
often forced to seek financial assistance from them and 
from friends in order to relieve her family's poverty. 

The Alcott children, especially Louisa, were similarly 
burdened. Alarm often tinged Louisa's announcement 


to her mother that ‘‘They’ve started again’’—referring 
te another philosophizing session of her father and his 
friends. Such a conclave might drone on for hours, leav- 
ing Bronson entirely oblivious to the needs of his wom- 


enfolk. Louisa, in retrospect, described her 
philosopher-father as a man ascending in a balloon 
while his earthbound family desperately attempted to 
reel him back to ground level. 

Despite Bronson Alcott's inability to earn a steady in- 
come for his wife and children, his intellectual influence 
on Louisa was deep, and began early. **One of my earli- 
est recollections,” wrote Louisa May Alcott, ‘‘was of 
playing with books in my father’s study,—building 
houses and bridges of the big dictionaries and diaries, 
looking at pictures, pretending to read, and scribbling 
on blank pages whenever pen or pencil could be 
found....” 

But rather than relying solely on books and their con- 
tents for educating young psyches, Bronson Alcott con- 
stantly practiced on his children his own brand of 
instruction—illustrating moral living through example 
and encouraging questioning minds. ‘‘Louisa has a no- 
ble heart," her father observed. ‘“‘The right love and 
look penetrate her, but her force makes me retreat some- 
times from an encounter." 

Very early, Louisa's ‘‘force’? was noted within the 
family structure. It set her apart from the placid docility 
of her older sister Anna, born in 1831. It marked her as 
far more combative than younger sister Elizabeth (**Liz- 
zie"), who was born in 1835 and developed into a retir- 
ing, bashful child. Louisa's personality more closely 
matched the aggressive nature of the youngest girl, May, 
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“PII do something by and by . . . teach, sew, act, write, 
anything to help the family; and I'll be rich and famous and 
happy before I die, see if I won't." 


born in 1840. The author would base the characters in 
her March family books on her sisters: Louisa herself 
became Jo, Anna was Meg, Lizzie was the prototype for 
Beth, and May's name was juggled in spelling to become 
Amy. 

The long Alcott tradition of moving from one place 
to another, in search of employment for Bronson and an 
intellectual atmosphere for the entire family, began 
when Louisa was two years old. When his Pennsylvania 
school lost support from the Quakers, Bronson Alcott 
moved his wife and two daughters to Boston, where he 
established his famous and infamous Temple School. 

Louisa was too young to attend her father’s experi- 
mental school, but she clearly recalled her fourth birth- 
day visit among the Temple pupils. Louisa was feted as 
birthday girl, but when the supply of cakes fell short, 
she was urged to go without while another enjoyed ''the 
dear plummy cake.’’ The experience was, Louisa noted, 
**my first lesson in the sweetness of self-denial.” It was 
a symbolic incident; throughout her life Louisa May Al- 
cott wrote for, lived for, and supported wholeheartedly 
the lives of others. 

By 1839, the Temple School had failed miserably, 
leaving Bronson deep in debt and without an outlet for 
his teaching. The impoverished philosopher therefore 
welcomed an invitation from essayist and poet Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to move to the historic village of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. That refuge offered a growing co- 
terie of Transcendental* thinkers, proximity to the pub- 
lishing outlets and intellectualism of Boston, and to 
Emerson himself. Emerson would remain a steadying 
prop to the Alcotts from the time of their move into the 
Hosmer Cottage in Concord until his death in 1882. For 
Louisa, he was the object of an early infatuation 
sparked by innocent hero-worship. 

Like Emerson, Concord provided a measure of secu- 
rity for the Alcotts. Although they moved dozens of 
times during the 1840s and 1850s, both in and out of 
Concord, the town always remained their headquarters. 


URING HER FIRST YEARS in Concord, Louisa grew 
D accustomed to the spartan life advocated by her 
father and dutifully followed by her mother. Their diet 
was simple. One visitor noted that the family's meager 
fare was offered only twice daily: the Alcotts abstained 
from a third meal in order to carry it to a family in 
worse straits. The generosity sometimes extended be- 
yond all practicality. Louisa fully shared her mother's 


*Transcendentalists believed that man could attain wisdom 
and knowledge without relying wholly on his senses. They be- 


lieved in inspiration from God and Nature, and in the exis- . 


tence of the inner spirituality of man, which they termed 
**Oyersoul."* (Also see page 38.) 


alarm when, on a bitter winter day, Bronson gave to 
another family a woodpile much-needed by the Alcotts. 
“The weather will be moderate, or more wood will 
come," was Bronson Alcott's calm, unconcerned pre- 
diction. And it did. A wood cutter, thinking of the AI- 
cotts’ drafty house, happened to stop by with more 
wood. Louisa remembered throughout her life these in- 
stances of sharing and trust experienced in her early 
childhood. A 

Louisa’s thoughtful nature and writing abilities soon 
became evident. At age eight she wrote her first poem, 
“To the First Robin,” and, following her father’s exam- 
ple, she kept a personal journal. Writing, as it had been 
in the Temple School, was a major method of self- 
expression among the Alcott children. Many in-house 
letters were exchanged, and Abba Alcott often wrote 
responsive lines in her daughters’ journals. (The chil- 
dren’s writings were open to the parents.) One read: 
**Go on trying, dear, and each day it will be easier to do 
good. You must help yourself, for the cause of your lit- 
tle troubles is in yourself; and patience and courage only 
will make you what your mother prays to see you—her 
good and happy girl." 

While the literary muse awakened in Louisa during 
the Concord years of the early 1840s, she was also free 
to yield to inner urges to run and move in the vibrant, 
active ways usually frowned upon by Victorians as im- 
proper behavior for young ladies. Recalled Louisa of 
her tramps through the Concord woods or runs over the 
hills: ‘‘I always thought I must have been a deer or a 
horse in some former state, because it is such a joy to 
run. Nobody could be my friend till I had beaten him in 
arace, and no girl if she refused to climb fences and be a 
tomboy."' 

Louisa's jaunts into pastoral Concord meadows and 
forests became increasingly meaningful for her after she 
and Anna began attending the Concord Academy of 
John and Henry Thoreau. The brothers operated a 
school in the tradition of the liberal and open ambience 
of Bronson Alcott's Temple School, so Anna and 
Louisa thrived happily under the Thoreaus' instruction. 

From Henry Thoreau, Louisa acquired an affinity for 
nature. Her journal recorded in prose what she ab- 
sorbed on saunters with Thoreau. ‘‘Running over the 
hills," she wrote, ‘‘just at dawn one summer morning 
and pausing to rest in the silent woods, saw through an 
arch of trees, the sun rise over the river, hill and wide 
green meadows as I never saw it before. Something born 
of the lovely hours, a happy mood and the unfolding 
aspirations of a child's soul seemed to bring me very 
near to God; and in the hush of that morning hour I 
always felt that I ‘got religion’... ." 

Louisa's ethereal father delighted in the written ac- 
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couhts of epiphanies in the life of his restless, moody 
daughter; man's oneness with nature was an essential 
tenet of Bronson Alcott's transcendental spirit. But 
Louisa proudly credited Henry Thoreau, not her father, 
with her awakening to nature's influence. 


I T MAY HAVE BEEN during her father's ill-starred partic- 

ipation in the Fruitlands experimental community in 
1843 that Louisa first concretely grasped the inequality 
of nineteenth-century male-female roles, a situation she 
struggled with for the remainder of her life. The idealis- 
tic **con-sociate"" family, of which the Alcotts and a va- 
riety of other philosophizing minds were a part, was 
housed in a drafty red farmhouse near Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts. While the men of the group spent endless 
hours seeking converts to their simple life and debating 
philosophical theories, the housekeeping fell to Abba 
Alcott. The food was scanty and of the plainest sort, 
and its preparation and all other household chores for 
the extended family were Abba's duty. She also labored 
to shield her daughters from the philosophers’ most 
flamboyant theories and unconventional notions. 

With much energy, Abba recruited her daughters and 
another boy to save the barley crop from a rainstorm 
that struck one day when the philosophers were away 
from Fruitlands. Gathering the barley in sheets, the lit- 
tle band of gleaners saved most of the crop for the com- 
ing winter months. Despite this heroic effort, meals at 
Fruitlands were increasingly skimpy, and once Anna AI- 

: cott fainted for lack of proper nourishment. 

Although there was little of a material sort to sustain 
Louisa, her introspective life flourished during the 
Fruitlands era. Her journals expanded; she wrote po- 
etry; and she read widely from the well-stocked 
Fruitlands library. Much of Louisa's insightful prose 
dealt with her self-proclaimed battle with her darker 
side—her temper, ‘‘crossness,’’ broken resolutions, and 
selfish behavior. Her mother, whom she considered her 
soulmate (Bronson Alcott was closer to Anna), was fre- 
quently encouraging. Into Louisa's journal Abba Alcott 
penned this message: ‘‘My Louy, I was grieved at your 
selfish behavior this morning, but also greatly pleased to 
find you bore so meekly Father's reproof of it. That is 
the way, dear... ." 

Louisa became a dedicated abolitionist during her 
time at Fruitlands. Poking into the bricked-in oven in 
the fireplace one day, the eleven-year-old girl was fright- 
ened to encounter the terrified face of a runaway slave. 
Fruitlands was a stopping place on the Underground 
Railroad; the black man she saw was being hidden 
there. Twenty years later, with the fugitive slave's tor- 
mented eyes still etched in her memory, Louisa's sympa- 
thies to the antislavery cause would reach fruition 
through service as a Union nurse during the Civil War. 

The Fruitlanders dispersed as the winter of 1843-44 
loomed, and both Louisa and her sister Anna felt 
threatened by the impact of their father's disappoint- 
ment and his fleeting discussion of separating the AI- 
cotts to join the celibate Shakers. Louisa saw her 
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mother grow resolute in her role of keeping the Alcotts 
together—and fed, warm, and clothed. When Abba's 
father, Colonel May, died in Boston, her inheritance en- 
abled the Alcotts to purchase a home. 

The family returned to Concord, and, with help from 
Emerson, bought the ‘‘Hillside.’’ It was a colonial 
farmhouse on the Lexington Road within easy walking 
distance from Emerson's gracious mansion and the vil- 
lage of Concord. The “Hillside” became the scene for 
what Louisa termed ‘‘my sentimental period,’’ as well 
as her discovery of Goethe (‘‘my chief idol"), her grow- 
ing interest in dramatics, a dedication to composing her 
own poetry, and to continued journal-keeping. For her 
fourteenth birthday, Louisa received a prophetic gift 
from her mother—a pen. 

The Hillside house also provided Louisa with a long- 
cherished dream: a room of her own. There she was able 
to retreat to her thought-world, and the door that 
opened into the garden allowed her to ‘‘run off to the 
woods when I like." During those adolescent years at 
Hillside, as she watched her mother struggle to support 
the family, Louisa's independent nature took form. She 
was certain that she would ‘‘do something by and by 
. . . teach, sew, act, write, anything to help the family; 
and I'll be rich and famous and happy before I die, see 
if I won't." 


HE ALCOTTS' HILLSIDE ERA ended at mid-century 

when Louisa was seventeen. Maintaining the house 
in Concord—where there was virtually no opportunity 
for income—had demoralized Abba Alcott to despera- 
tion. Friends and relatives suggested that quick-growing 
Boston might offer chances for employment for mother 
and even for Anna and Louisa. And Bronson Alcott's 
literary friends could conveniently assemble in the city. 
So the family moved into dismal, rented quarters on De- 
dham Street, and Bronson engaged rooms for his meet- 
ings next to Elizabeth Peabody's bookstore. 

In Boston, the Alcott girls were forced to pursue their 
artistic natures in more constrained quarters than the 
hills, meadows, and forests of Concord. Anna operated 
a school for twenty pupils, but she and Louisa were ena- 
moured with the stage. Too poor to attend the theater 
frequently, the girls staged their own theatricals. Louisa 
wrote tragedies and melodramas; among her early man- 
uscripts were ‘‘The Moorish Maiden’s Vow," ‘The 
Captive of Castille," and ‘‘Norna, or the Witches’ 
Curse." Lizzie Alcott sewed costumes; young May, al- 
ready showing artistic talent, designed simple sets, and 
invariably Louisa played the male roles to Anna’s gushy 
heroine roles. The family stage entertained relatives and 
friends in the cramped parlors of their successive Boston 
addresses. 

While Abba Alcott operated an ‘‘intelligence agency” 
that served as a placement bureau for domestics, and 
carried on relief work made possible by wealthy bene- 
factors, Louisa longed to add to the family income. 
When her mother received a request for a domestic to 
serve an elderly father and his daughter in Dedham, 
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Louisa offered to go. After seven weeks of back- 
breaking, degrading work, she departed for home. For 
her efforts, she was given four dollars, which she re- 
turned in a huff. The rankling experience caused her to 
focus on the maltreatment of poor women compelled to 
work for low wages. Years later, Louisa wrote a story 
entitled «How I Went Out to Service." 

Rather than sewing stints, teaching, and domestic ser- 
vice, Louisa preferred the hours spent with her creative 
muse. In 1851, under the pen name ‘‘Flora Fairfield,” 
she published ‘‘Sunlight,’’ her first poem to appear in 
print. Next came ‘‘My first story, and $5 paid for 
it... . It was written in Concord when I was sixteen. 
‘Great rubbish! Read it aloud to my sisters and when 
they praised it, not knowing the author, I proudly an- 
nounced her name." 

The thrill of seeing her work in print and the prospect 
of writing to earn money to aid the family became cen- 
tral in the fledgling author's life. 

Often feeling claustrophobic in the family structure, 
Louisa periodically ventured alone into Boston to live in 
garrets or quiet boarding houses, earning money by sew- 
ing, teaching, and penning tales for publication. Her 
first book, Flower Fables, appeared during the Christ- 
mas season in 1854. Sixteen hundred copies of the book 
were printed, netting Louisa $32 for the collection of 
tales she had first written in Concord for Emerson's 
daughter. ‘‘I feel quite proud... ," Louisa noted in 
her journal, which regularly reported her struggles re- 
garding employment, poverty, dealings with publishers, 
and the conditions of her sisters and parents, whom she 
dubbed ‘‘The Pathetic Family.” 


At her writing desk in Orchard House Louisa May 
Alcott wrote Little Women, the novel that established 
her as a successful author. Her first book, Moods, 
had not been well received, and she had waited nearly 
four years, until May 1868, to work on the novel she 
had been planning for ten years. She based the story 
on her family’s experiences, presenting the Alcotts in 
their happiest moments. 


QUISA’S GENEROUS SHARING with her family, through 
donations to what she called ‘‘The Alcott Sinking 
Fund," helped clothe, feed, and warm them, and even 
buy paper for her father’s endless journals. By 1857, 
Bronson’s wish to return to Concord and remain there 
permanently was realized, but the pleasure was marred 
by the long, tragic illness and eventual death of the third 
sister, Elizabeth. Louisa’s natural skill at nursing had 
exhausted her by the time of her sister’s death in March 
1858. She noted in her journal that '*. . . the first break 
comes, and I know what it means,—a liberator for her, 
a teacher for us.’’ Much of the pathos of this sorrowful 
period in the Alcott family life was recalled by Louisa 
when she wrote of Beth’s death in Little Women a de- 
cade later. 

In the spring of 1858, the Alcotts moved to another 
home, the Orchard House, next to Hillside. The ancient 
farmhouse was renovated into a fitting home for a phi- 
losopher, with bookshelves, niches for busts of great 
thinkers, and a study off the front hall. May Alcott was 
showing increasing artistic talent, and her paint brush 
adorned the walls, while Bronson carpentered inside 
and out. Only Louisa remained unenthused. Already 
rooted to her independent life and her rented rooms in 
Boston where she could write undisturbed, she dubbed 
the Orchard House ‘‘Apple Slump.” 

In 1859, when she was twenty-six, Louisa reported 
that she was ‘‘scribbling foolish stories as usual.” Many 
of her tales were published by the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, which paid from $15 to $20 per story, although 
**Mark Field’s Mistake’’ earned $30, most of which was 
sent home. ‘‘Love and Self-Love’’ was printed in the 
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pagés of the prestigious Atlantic Monthly in 1860, and 
the $50 payment further encouraged Louisa. That year 
she also started her first novel, Moods, a book that she 
revised and rewrote extensively. It finally appeared in 
print in 1864. 

Louisa was ambivalent when her sister Anna married 
John Pratt at the Orchard House in May 1860; she had 
already chosen to ‘‘paddle her own canoe,’’ convinced 
that her own calling was not to marriage but to helping 
maintain the Alcott family. Of Anna’s wedding—and 
marriage in general—she wrote in her journal that **Mr. 
Emerson kissed her and I thought that honor would 
make even matrimony endurable. . . .’’ 

That same year, the Alcott finances improved. Louisa 
called 1860 ‘‘The Year of Good Luck,” mostly because 
her father was named superintendent of the Concord 
Schools. Louisa's writing was bringing better recom- 
pense, and May's art studies at the Boston School of 
Design showed considerable promise. Following the 
death of Elizabeth, the youngest daughter was much 
doted upon by Louisa, who encouraged May's artistic 
endeavors and made sure that she was well-dressed in 
proper, Victorian style. 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne resettled his family at 
“The Wayside" next to Orchard House, his son Julian 
became a favorite of both Louisa and May. After the 
Hawthorne family's years spent abroad, Concord 
seemed quiet and provincial, but sixteen-year-old Julian 
found the Alcott girls to be lively company. Louisa was 

: twenty-eight at the time; Julian described her as dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, red-cheeked, and strong-jawed. 

“The Orchard House," remembered Julian Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘was filled with smiling faces and happy 
voices." Neighbors gathered in the low-ceilinged rooms 
when the Alcotts held their periodic Monday-evening 
open houses. Bronson, ‘‘The Sage of Apple Slump,” 
discoursed with anyone who would listen, while friends 
and neighbors sang, played cards, or danced in the par- 
lor. Abba Alcott served up simple refreshments, often 
featuring her husband's beloved apples from the trees 
surrounding the old house. Louisa was usually responsi- 
ble for the dramatic entertainment at the soirees, relat- 
ing ghost stories, parodies, or impromptu imperson- 
ations of literary or theatrical personalities. 


ITH THE ONSET of the Civil War, cheerful times ip 
Concord diminished. The abolitionist character 
of the townspeople inspired action in support of the 
Union. John Brown's 1859 lecture in Concord's town 
hall had won him many supporters, and the following 
year his widow visited the Alcotts. When war was de- 
clared, Louisa remarked that ‘‘the blood of the Mays is 
up." “Tve often longed to see a war,’’ she mused, add- 
ing that ‘‘I’ve often longed to be a man, but as I can't 
fight, I will content myself with working for those who 
can." 
In 1863, Louisa May Alcott's stories were selling 
readily, her novel Work was in progress, and she was 
offered another teaching position, but she restlessly 
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sought and accepted a position as a nurse to the 


` wounded in Union Hotel Hospital at Georgetown in the 


nation's capital. 

Louisa's noon-to-midnight nursing shifts introduced 
her to a coterie of **her boys." Most of the patients she 
skillfully nursed were dying of war wounds, or from 
amputations, pneumonia, diptheria, and typhoid—a 
shocking introduction to wartime tragedy for the previ- 
ously sheltered, but capable New Englander. Louisa was 
appalled by the dismal conditions of Union Hotel Hos- 
pital. It was unsanitary, poorly-lit, and scarcely venti- 
lated. Some said the hospital itself induced disease. But 
Louisa doggedly ministered to the ill, wrote letters for 
them, and encouraged and cheered the dying and the 
convalescent. 

Unfortunately, Louisa contracted typhoid pneumo- 
nia. She first resisted attempts to send her back to Con- 
cord, but when her father arrived Louisa suddenly felt 
she must return home. The long railroad journey was a 
blur and, by the time she reached Orchard House, 
Louisa was raving and hallucinating. She spent three 
weeks in delirium, near death. When Louisa finally 
showed signs of recovery, she was bereft of ‘“‘my one 
beauty"—her yard-and-a-half-long hair, which had 
been cut off during her fever. Weak and sobered, Louisa 
struggled to regain her health during the spring of 1863. 

As Sophia Hawthorne noted, Louisa’s recovery was 
“one of the fiercest campaigns of the war.’’ The nursing 
experience and ordeal that followed it altered Louisa 
May Alcott’s life, for she never regained her previous 
vigor. She had been dosed for her typhoid with the usual 
“‘heroic’’ quantities of calomel, which resulted in debili- 
tating mercury poisoning. 


OUISA’S WAR SERVICE in Washington, D.C., pro- 
| [rere inspiration for Hospital Sketches, a book 
about nursing ‘‘her boys.” It was simple, poignant, and 
written with the ironic humor of Louisa's alter-ego, 
Nurse Periwinkle. Widely reprinted throughout the 
North, Hospital Sketches paid the bills for Orchard 
House for a while. More importantly, Louisa said, it 
showed her **my style, and taking the hint, I went where 
glory awaited me." Because of Hospital Sketches, 
Moods sold well when it was released in 1864, and 
Louisa’s tales sold for good prices in Atlantic, The Flag 
of our Union, and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 
per. For writings she considered **lurid" or ‘‘blood and 
thunder," Louisa used the pseudonym ‘‘A.M. 
Barnard."* 

Despite the fact that her literary work sold steadily, 
most of Louisa's funds were earmarked for her family's 
needs. She had always longed to tour Europe, but de- 
nied herself because of family responsibilities. But, in 
1865, when an offer came to accompany the invalid 
Anna Weld on a grand tour, Louisa accepted. The year 
of travel took the two women to England, Germany, 
Bavaria, the Swiss Alps, and France, with a winter stay 
at Nice. A high point of the European trip was Louisa's 
acquaintance with Ladislas Wisinewski, who was imme- 
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DISCOVER 
NOVA SCOTIA 


‘Where is Nova Scotia anyway?” 


Look at the adjacent map. Find New York City, then 
Cape Cod, then Boston, and there— sticking right out 
into the ocean, barely linked to the mainland of North 
America. That's her! 

You can save driving time and enjoy a pleasant ocean 
cruise by taking one of the big luxurious ferries across 
from Maine. 


“But a visit to Canada means heading 
north. It must be cold up there . . ." 


Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact Nova 
Scotia generally enjoys extremely pleasant weather 
spring through fall. 

Nova Scotia is almost surrounded by the moderating in- 
fluence of the Atlantic Ocean and as a result avoids the 
oppressive heat that plagues much of the continent. Sum- 
mer days generally hover in the high 70s or low 80s, with 
sea breezes cooling off most nights to a comfortable 
sleeping temperature. Air conditioning is nice, but not 
always necessary. 

Fall is a most pleasant time of year when cool mornings 
produce a misty haze around the hills, meadows, and 
woodlands that delights the eye. By mid-morning the sun 
has warmed the air and heightened the glow of the spec- 
tacular fall foliage. This annual insect-free “Indian Sum- 
mer" produces near perfect travelling and sightseeing 
conditions. 


“You may have lots of beautiful 
beaches, but the water must be pretty 
cold up there: I mean, can people 
swim in it?” 

Indeed they do, by the thousands. Because the Gulf 
Stream current brings warm water up from the Carri- 


bean, parts of Nova Scotia can boast the warmest ocean 
water north of the Carolinas. 


“I hear prices are a lot higher up there 
in Canada than they are in the 


States..." 


For several years now the Canadian dollar has traded 
significantly below the U.S. dollar. That means your 
money is going to go a lot farther than you might think. 


“Foreign countries can sometimes be 
a problem, what with the languages, 
different money, different food, and 
soon..." 

Canada is indeed a foreign country and you will discover 
and experience things you never dreamed existed. 

But it's also a safe, friendly place where you can speak 
the language, use American money, and read the menu. 
In fact, you'll find the best of both worlds in Nova Scotia 
—enough difference to make it exciting, and enough 
similarity to make it comfortable. 

And, if your first encounter with this charming corner of 


the world turns into a lifelong love affair ... You won't 
be the first! 


Time has been taken to make 
planning your Nova Scotia 
vacation as easy as possible! 


Reserve your space toll-free! 


North America's most advanced computerized informa- 
tion and reservation system, Nova Scotia Check In, allows 
you, with one toll-free phone call, to make instant con- 
firmed reservations, check the weather, ferry schedules, 
or just what's going on. 

From Maine call (800) 492-0643 

Elsewhere in the U.S. (800) 341-6096 


Add an ocean cruise 
to your trip! 
You can shave hours off your driving time and enhance 
your vacation with a luxury ocean cruise from Maine to 
Nova Scotia, no matter how big your rig is. 
Leave from Bar Harbor on the Bluenose or from Port- 
land on the Scotia Prince and arrive in Nova Scotia re- 
laxed and ready for anything. 
Take a break in the ships’ lounges; try your luck in the 
casinos; dine in the restaurants, or just take it easy on the 
observation deck. 
For reservations or additional information, call toll- 
free: — 

In Maine: 

(800) 432-7344 from Bar Harbor 

(800) 482-0955 from Portland 

Elsewhere in the U.S.: 

(800) 341-7540 from Portland 

(800) 341-7981 from Bar Harbor 


Read all about it! 


With so many activities, events and places to see, you 
may require a little more help in planning your Nova 
Scotia trip. 

Send for your free copy of the Nova Scotia Travel Guide 
published for your convenience. Use the coupon in the 
reader service section, The Source, located in the back of 
the magazine, to take the first step towards a vacation in a 
beautiful place that's foreign, yet familiar, friendly, and 
easy to get to. 
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Juilt in 1787, the Cossit House is 
»elieved to be the oldest house in 
sydney, Cape Breton. 


\dvertisement 


Sherbrooke blacksmith at work. 
Visit Nova Scotia’s “living” museums 
and participate in the past. 
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An unusually diverse heritage 


That's Sherbrooke Village on Nova Scotia's Eastern 
Shore: once a bustling port, and today painstakingly re- 
stored to its original condition — but only one of dozens of 
such sites around this venerable Canadian province, one 
of the nation's oldest. 


Under average circumstances, visitors to scenic Nova 
Scotia are whisked back a generation or two to a time 
where folks automatically smile and wave at perfect 
strangers and still often consider locked doors unneces- 
sary. 

Butfor those with an interest in things historical, a special 
treat is in store. The good people of Nova Scotia have 
gone to great pains to preserve and restore important 
elements of their rich heritage so that it is possible to 
experience, first hand, a lifestyle dating back two cen- 
turies. 


The Fortress of Louisbourg amid the spectacular moun- 
tain scenery of Cape Breton Island, for instance, is Can- 
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An ambience of gentle elegance we've long since forfeited to our 
fast-food, fast-forward lifestyle 


Prescott House, among the apple orchards of the lush Annapolis 
Valley, is typical of Nova Scotia’s historic houses 


Micmac Indian porcupine quill work 
is colored with natural dyes 


The car door slams shut... you turn, and it’s as if that 
door just closed on the 20th century. 


Unfamiliar sounds and smells fill your senses. The rush of 
water over the spillway. The unwilling creak of the big 
wheel, and inside, the old bandsaw laboriously rasps its 
way through a heavy timber — local wood still being used 
to completely and accurately restore a 19th-century vil- 
lage to its original architectural glory. 

A horse-drawn wagon squeaks by as a couple saunters 
past attired entirely in authentic period costume, exhibit- 
ing a relaxed gait that conflicts dramatically with our 
fast-food, fast-forward lifestyle. They gesture with a smile 
and a tip of the hat in a genuine politeness all but lost to 
much of North America today. 

Half a block of picket fences and wooden buildings away 
— buildings restored to original condition on original sites 
—a regular clang! clang! emanates from the blacksmith’s 
shop, and inside the darkened building are steel and brass 
and leather and wood and honest sweat. 

You venture indoors elsewhere; up narrow winding stair- 
ways leading to tiny rooms furnished with all manner of 
artifacts hand crafted in a period when time was not 
considered a luxury. 

Or into the tiny Church with its hand-hewn pews; or the 
Jailhouse that saw use at a time when chicken stealing was 
considered a serious crime spree warranting the full at- 
tention of the local constable. 


Or the Apothecary Shoppe with its simple floor boards 
and shelves of heavy, colored glass bottles containing all 
manner of miraculous home remedies. 

And the only background noise is provided by the river 
sliding past and the talkative ducks up in the eddy. 

You start to relax; to shed your cares; to surrender to the 
air of gentle elegance. 

For you are, in fact, experiencing moments captured in 
time... 


It took two decades and $26 million to recreate 
Fortress Louisburg precisely as it existed in 174 
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ada's most ambitious restoration project. It took 20 years 
and $26 million to reconstruct, from the ground up, much 
of this 18th-century French colonial fortress town so that 
it exists today precisely as it did in 1744. 


Pipes and drums 


and muskets 


In stark contrast to the tranquil setting of Sherbrooke 
Village, Louisbourg is a walled seaport town designed as 
an 18th-century defense installation. That militaristic air, 
therefore, has been scrupulously recreated so that can- 
nons, muskets, brass buttons, drummers, infantry drills, 
and tricorner hats are the order of the day. 


With more than 50 restored buildings and a full comple- 
ment of costumed animators, a full day should be bud- 
geted for a visit to Louisbourg. 


But Nova Scotian heritage is not limited to European 
settlers. In several locations the handiwork of aboriginal 
Micmac Indians is on display and for sale— intricate 
basket work or colorful porcupine quill weaving. 


And the story of Nova Scotia's black population, Can- 
ada's largest, is a mixture of gruelling hardship and glori- 
ous getaways: a story of migrating former slaves; or at 
least those who made it, told in graphic form in the Black 
Cultural Centre near the capital city of Halifax. 

The Nova Scotia Museum oversees the operation of no 
fewer than 23 diverse sites of historic significance, each of 
which is highly popular with visitors. Entry fees are ei- 
ther non-existent or minimal. 

The 56-acre Ross Farm near the South Shore town of 
Bridgewater is yet another living museum. Crops are 
tended in traditional fashion by costumed workers using 
crude implements and horse, ox, and manpower. A col- 
lection of artifacts traces three centuries of agricultural 
practice in North America. 


Inexorable links to the sea 


On the restored Historic Properties waterfront area in 
the port city of Halifax, Nova Scotia's long maritime 
traditions are displayed. But in addition, visitors may 
marvel at the brass and mahogany fittings of the retired 
coal-burning hydrographic vessel CSS Acadia. Both this 
vessel and the restored World War One Corvette, HMCS 
Sackville, are permanently moored and open for public 
viewing. 

Only a pleasant stroll away is the berth of the famous 
sailing schooner, the Bluenose, whose mighty wooden 
masts and rigging awe visitors by the thousands each 
year. 

Similarly, in Lunenburg, about 50 miles south of Halifax, 
the Fisheries Museum of the Atlantic celebrates the per- 
vasive role the sea has played in Nova Scotian life 
through the centuries. In addition to the aquarium and 
three floors of exhibits, two deep-sea fishing vessels of 
another age are tied up at wharfside. 


The list goes on 


At the extensive Alexander Graham Bell Museum, near 
the inventor's former home at Baddeck on Cape Breton 
Island, the complete scope of his work may be appre- 
ciated. Although the name Bell is synonymous with the 
telephone, his incredible intellect also allowed him a 
major role in developing the world's first hydrofoil and in 
working to make life easier for the deaf. 

The list of Nova Scotia's living museums just goes on: 
There are renovated woollen mills, and a grist mill, and a 
steam mill, boat-building shops, and all manner of historic 
homes both grand and humble furnished with more an- 
tiques than you dreamed existed. 
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Old-fashioned service 


Nova Scotia feels “foreign” even in Canada. So strong 
are her culture and traditional lifestyle that they have 
endured outside the mainstream of North American soci- 
ety for generations. 

And it is this unique character that has established Nova 
Scotia's international reputation as a prime tourist desti- 
nation. 


But if Nova Scotia is old fashioned and rustic and charm- 
ingly slow, the service isn't. A well established tourist 
industry ensures high quality service and first class 
amenities. 


In fact, those with a feel for the finer things will most 
appreciate Nova Scotia's system of Country Inns— fine 
old homes owned by hospitable folks who like nothing 
better than jawing with visitors. In such accommodations 
you don't just admire antiques, you sleep on them. 

The countryside is dotted with small, rural communities 
each with its own particular attractions, but virtually all of 
which specialize in quaint arts & crafts and antique out- 
lets. Finding unique items for gifts or to decorate your 
home is easy. It's choosing from the wide variety that's 
tough. You'll also find that the prevailing difference in 
currency exchange wil make your U.S. dollar stretch 
much further than you think. 


Join in the celebrations 


Nova Scotians, it seems, love a parade. From spring until 
late fall there is scarcely a weekend when street festivals, 
music festivals, exhibitions, highland games, and annual 
celebrations of one form or another are not taking place. 
The seaside province's inexorable links with the sea are 
celebrated as well with local Lobster Suppers, Clam Fes- 
tivals, Fisheries Exhibitions, Codfish Suppers, Salmon 
Suppers, Fishfests, Seafests, and so on. 

The list just goes on and on... The Bluegrass Music 
Festival, Old Time Fiddling, a full-blown Scottish Gaelic 
Mod, the Festival of the Tartans with its massed pipe 
bands, highland dancing, and sheep dog demonstrations. 
In addition to dozens of craft and antique shows, the 
annual Nova Scotia Tattoo in the capital city of Halifax 
has become one ofthe premier indoor events of its type in 
the world. 


Soldiers at Louisbourg 
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That **welcome aboard’’ 
smile tells you that you can re- 
lax: drive on board at Bar Har- 
bor for the next six glorious 
hours your Canadian neighbours 
will take the wheel. We'll cook 
the meals too, while you stretch 
out on a deck chair or make 
yourself cozy in one of our 
licensed lounges. Perhaps you'd 
prefer to play the casino or 
browse in the duty-free shop. 
We have live entertainment and 
movies as well; even a children's 
playroom. Aboard the Bluenose, 
your all-Canadian crew is at 


your service. We want to see you 
arrive in Nova Scotia refreshed 
and ready to enjoy the delights 
of this Maritime province where 
there's so much to Sea. Write or 
phone ahead for your Nova 
Scotia Travel Guide; it's a wealth 
of information that will help you 
feel at home the minute you step 
ashore. 
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Marine Atlantic 


For further information about 
fares, schedules, package tours 
and reservations call Marine 
Atlantic toll-free: 1-800-341-7981 
(from Maine 1-800-432-7344). 
Ask for Operator 3. 


For Nova Scotia travel 
information call: 1-800-341-6096. 
(From Maine 1-800-492-0643). 


Brian ue 
Minister of Tourism and Culi 
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Please send me more information on 


Marine Atlantic and Nova Scotia. 


Name. 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Mail to: Nova Scotia Tourism, 
136 Commercial Street, Portland, Maine 04101. 


diately ificorporated into her groups of '*lads." As the 
prototype for ‘‘Laurie’’ of Little Women, Louisa's 
young Polish friend provided her with both diversions 
in Europe and future material for her books. 

When she returned to Massachusetts, Louisa found 
she was in demand as a writer. She accepted the editor- 
ship of a children’s magazine, Merry’s Museum, and 
when she was certain she could write for children, 
heeded a plea by Roberts Brothers publishers that she 
write a book for girls. That assignment was the turning 
point in her fortunes. Claiming the only girls she knew 
well were her sisters, Louisa used her ‘‘Pathetic Family” 
theme and during the summer of 1868 turned out a tale 
of a New England family named March. It was titled 
Little Women. 

Little Women was an immediate success when it ap- 
peared in October 1868. Of the adventures of Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy, Louisa stated: ‘‘Facts in the stories . . . 
are true, though often changed as to time and place.”’ 
She quickly penned a sequel, Good Wives, which was 
subsequently incorporated into Little Women. 

Despite requests from her publisher and readers, 
Louisa refused to have Jo marry the romantic Laurie. 
She favored leaving Jo single, showing a viable alterna- 
tive to her readers by presenting her alter-ego as a suc- 
cessful career woman. Only reluctantly did Louisa fi- 
nally write in the character of Professor Bhaer as Jo’s 
eventual husband. 

At the end of 1869, Roberts Brothers sent Louisa a 
royalty check for $8,500. The struggling years had 
ended. With her characteristic devotion to duty, Louisa 
paid back every family debt, even the ones stretching 
back decades. ‘‘[I] feel as if I could die in peace,” 
Louisa remarked in her journal. With her steady and 
considerable royalty income and the fees she com- 
manded for her short fiction, Louisa was now able to 
provide her aging parents with every comfort, keep Or- 
chard House in repair, indulge herself in periodic Bos- 
ton writing retreats, and finance her sister May’s contin- 
uing art education. ‘‘My dream is beginning to come 
true,” she noted. 

When she finished An Old Fashioned Girl in 1870, 
Louisa was ready to tour Europe again, this time with 
May. She hoped to find relief from the periodic re- 
minders of her bout with typhoid and also to escape the 
trappings of her fame, for she found curiosity seekers, 
autograph hounds, and nosy reporters unbearable. “‘It 
is a new kind of slavery," Louisa remarked of her re- 
nown; she felt the public should understand that ‘‘the 
books belong to them but not the peace, time, comfort 
and lives of the writer." Europe erased the annoyances 
of fame, but not Louisa's continued battery of ailments. 
And her family asserted a sense of commitment upon 
Louisa, when she and May received news in Rome that 
their brother-in-law John Pratt had died in November 
1870. 

Louisa immediately planned and rapidly wrote Little 
Men, a March family sequel, so that her sister Anna and 
two sons Fred and John (‘‘Daisy and Demi" in their 


aunt's fiction) would not suffer want. When the author 
returned to America in June 1871, she was met at the 
Boston wharf by her father and her publisher Thomas 
Niles—and a huge red advertisement for Little Men. 


URING THE 1870s Louisa's short fiction was gob- 

bled up by greedy editors, and serializations of 
her books brought top dollar. When the Christian 
Union offered Louisa $2,000 for a serial, she refused it, 
demanding—and subsequently getting— $3,000. Six of 
the eight books in her Little Women series appeared, 
including An Old Fashioned Girl, Little Men, Eight 
Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Under the Lilacs, and Jack 
and Jill. Her collected short stories began appearing in 
volumes of Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. Commented Louisa of 
letters from teachers, parents, and her adoring public 
praising the value of her books, ‘‘This success is more 
agreeable to me than money or reputation." 

While Louisa was a popular figure in the world of 
juvenile writing, she was offered opportunities to write 
for adults as well. These she accepted with relief. Work 
was clearly autobiographical in its presentation of an 
ambitious young girl who works as a servant, governess, 
and actress—much as Louisa did. Another novel for 
adults, A Modern Mephistopheles, was published anon- 
ymously in Roberts Brothers’ **No Name Series.”’ 

In addition to her exhausting writing stints in Boston 
and in Concord, Louisa remained tied to family duties. 
Her father was often absent on long lecture tours, and 
May was frequently involved with her art studies, teach- 
ing, and creating—leaving the responsibility for caring 
for the ailing, aging Abba Alcott to Louisa. The wid- 
owed Anna often presided over Orchard House as 
housekeeper, but decision-making and organizing was 
Louisa's realm. 

Louisa also found time to speak out for women's 
causes during the 1870s. The Woman's Journal had 
been launched as a medium for vocalizing reform and 
women's rights, and Louisa frequently contributed tart 
epistles on the subjects of education, dress, voting, and 
the working woman. Louisa was pleased to be in a posi- 
tion to donate the capital to found a sanitarium oper- 
ated by two female physicians; she had long before rec- 
ognized the difficulties faced by women in the business 
world. She valued such opportunities to assist the wom- 
en's movement, much more so than mere appearances 
such as that at the Syracuse Woman's Congress where 
she was rushed by autograph seekers. 

In 1875, as Concord prepared for the centennial cele- 
bration of ‘‘the shot heard ’round the world,” the Al- 
cott women began to express resentment that Massachu- 
setts taxed nearly 34,000 women, but denied them the 
right to vote. Abba and Louisa both signed the woman's 
suffrage petition, but they found it difficult to persuade 
other women. A dreadful slight, Louisa observed, was 
that no seats were available for women in the speakers' 
tent during Concord's anniversary observance of the 
Revolution. She reported with glee in the Woman's 
Journal that the speakers’ platform collapsed, **because 
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Louisa May Alcott based the 
characters in her March family 
books on herself and her sisters: 
Louisa herself became Jo, Anna was 
Meg, Lizzie was the prototype for 
Beth, and May's name was juggled 
in spelling to become Amy. 


they had left out the Woman's Suffrage Plank."' ‘Yours 
for reform of all kinds," Louisa once signed herself in 
The Woman's Journal. 

Late in 1875, her search for the recuperative powers 
of a hydropathic treatment at the Bath Hotel in New 
York also led her to the kind of active field work among 
the disadvantaged that her mother had experienced in 
Boston thirty years earlier. Louisa visited Randall's Is- 
land where the ‘‘House of Refuge" had been built for 

, delinquent children, the notorious New York prison The 
Tombs, and the Newsboys’ Lodging House. On Christ- 
mas Day, Louisa helped distribute toys and candy to 
poor children, and, predictably, the experience found its 
way into print. **A New Way to Spend Christmas" was 
Louisa's narrative describing for readers of the Youth’s 
Companion her humanitarian holiday. 


T AGE FORTY-FIVE, Louisa May Alcott's life was al- 
most entirely absorbed in her literary work and 
the demands of the remaining Alcotts. She knew her 
sister May was dissatisfied with her provincial Concord 
existence and longed to resume her artistic endeavors in 
Europe, so Louisa encouraged May to study in London 
or Paris. Her sister Anna longed for a home of her own; 
Louisa added to the sum needed to purchase the former 
Thoreau house in Concord. **. . . she has her wish,” 
Louisa wrote: *^When shall I have mine?" The author 
wished to leave Concord, **which has no inspiration for 
me,’’ and rest in Europe. 

Instead, Louisa had to content herself with short trips 
and occasional extended stays in Boston. During the 
summer of 1877, Abba Alcott’s frail health failed, and 
her family realized their *Marmee" would not live 
much longer. Despite the certainty of her death, Abba 
insisted that the move to the Thoreau house be com- 
pleted. On November 25, 1877, Abba Alcott died there. 
*My only comfort,’’ Louisa wrote in her grief, ‘‘is that 
I could make her last years comfortable and lift off the 
burden she had carried so bravely all these years." 
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Following her mother's death, Louisa and Bronson 
sorted through Abba's papers and diaries. Roberts 
Brothers had agreed to publish a memoir of *«Marmee 
from Little Women,” but Louisa finally abandoned the 
plan as too painful. Instead she now focused on her fa- 
ther's writings, his tours, and his work in founding the 
Concord School of Philosophy (although, being an 
action-oriented woman, she admitted practically that 
she would have preferred to have at Orchard House a 
conference of philanthropists, rather than a group of 
ethereal souls discoursing on Plato). Louisa was also 
able to live vicariously through her sisters. She served as 
**papa"' to her nephews, Fred and John, and thrilled at 
accounts of May's artistic triumphs in France. Along 
with the family, Louisa was proud when a still life May 
had painted was selected to hang in the Paris Salon. 

In 1878 the Alcotts received word that May was en- 
gaged to a Swiss businessman, Ernest Nieriker. They 
married in London, but lived in the Parisian suburbs. 
Despite invitations for a visit from Louisa, plans were 
always postponed by some minor catastrophe. How 
different our lives are just now!’’ Louisa wrote in her 
diary. '*I so lonely, sad, and sick; she so happy, well, and 
blest.” | 

The youngest Alcott's happy life cheered Bronson, 
Louisa, and Anna. But May suffered complications af- 
ter the delivery of her only child, Louisa May. On the 
last day of 1879, Emerson tearfully brought Louisa the 
news that thirty-nine-year-old May was dead. She had 
left instructions that the baby be raised by Louisa May 
Alcott. 

The year 1880 began with the Alcotts in mourning but 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of May’s child. “Lulu” 
arrived in Boston that September and immediately be- 
came '*Miss Alcott's baby." Two months later, Louisa 
confided to her diary that ‘‘My life is absorbed in my 
baby." Lulu gave Louisa's life new purpose, provided 
diversion, and gave her added incentive in her struggle 
against ill health. The small child's antics also gave 
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Louisa new story ideas. Subsequent volumes of short 
stories were predictably dubbed Lulu's Library. Mean- 
while, Louisa purchased a cottage at Nonquitt for Lulu 
and for Anna's boys to enjoy as a summer seaside re- 
treat. 

Louisa's writing stints were frequently interrupted by 
demands from Lulu, by her own shaky health, and in 
the fall of 1882, by the devastating stroke suffered by 
her father. Bronson Alcott's fluctuations between low 
ebbs in health and valiant struggles to regain his speech 
exhausted and depressed Louisa. She had long promised 
her readers and her publishers a final visit with the 
March family in a book she titled Jo’s Boys, but the 
work dragged on slowly. ‘‘Wrote two hours for three 
days, then had a violent attack of vertigo, and was ill for 
a week. Head won't bear work yet," Louisa wrote dur- 
ing one of her attempts at finishing Jo’s Boys. 

At one point she was forbidden to work at her craft 
for six months. ‘‘I ache to fall on some of the ideas that 
are simmering in my head,’’ Louisa complained to her 
publisher. Finally, she concluded that ‘‘Rebellious 
brains want to be attended to, or trouble comes." Her 
doctor then allowed her to write for a half-hour each 
day. 

In 1885, Louisa took a long lease on a stately town- 
house at 10 Louisburg Square in Boston, where the AI- 
cotts made their winter quarters. Her father was now an 
invalid who had never recovered from his stroke, but 
although Louisa was too frail to nurse him, she was able 
to provide him with all the comforts money could buy. 
The Louisburg Square house was a fitting setting for the 
family of one of the nation's most prominent authors. 
Anna managed the house, the servants, her boys, and, 
increasingly, the growing Lulu. Louisa was often too ex- 
hausted and ill to participate. 


OUISA FINALLY COMPLETED Jo's Boys in July 1886, 
with a final chapter entitled, ‘‘Positively the Last 
Appearance." Her March Family trilogy was com- 


As Little Women fictionally 
demonstrates, the four Alcott sisters, 
like the novels March sisters, 
shared a happy, though sometimes 
trying childhood. The girls sort of 
“paired off” in personalities. 
Whereas Louisa and May were 
dominant, independent, and artistic, 
Anna and Elizabeth were quiet, shy, 
and reticent. Louisa never married, 
but spent the last years of her life 
caring for the widowed Anna's 
family and the child May gave birth 
to before dying from complications. 
Elizabeth had died while in her 
early twenties. 
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pleted. Roberts Brothers planned a first edition of 
50,000 copies, and Louisa was happy, because ‘‘I am the 
only money-maker, and must turn the mill for others, 
though my own grist is ground and in the barn.”’ 

No more Alcott novels appeared after Jo’s Boys. The 
author was drained, and though she longed to carry on 
her professional writing, she was only able to putter 
among her manuscripts to produce more collections of 
short tales for the Lulu’s Library series and A Garland 
for Girls. **Old ladies come to this twaddle when they 
can do nothing else,’’ she complained to her publisher. 

Finally, Louisa was forced to exile herself from her 
home and family. She entered Dr. Rhoda Lawrence’s 
Dunreath Place, the nursing home she had helped to 
finance. Nerves, insomnia, weakness, hoarseness, and 
dyspepsia plagued her. (One modern biographer sug- 
gests that Louisa suffered from intestinal cancer.*) At 
Dunreath Place in Roxbury, Massachusetts, she went on 
a diet of warm milk and sat in solitude because her 
weakened nervous system was so easily panicked. At age 
fifty-five, Louisa complained that “‘I look about sev- 
enty." 

Symbolically, in a life that was lived so much for oth- 
ers, Louisa May Alcott's last effort was the visit she 
made to her dying father. «Come with me,” he urged. 
And, on March 6, 1888, with the knowledge that she 
had sustained her father to the end, and provided hun- 
dreds of stories and dozens of books to the world, 
Louisa May Alcott took her rest. As ‘‘Marmee’’ had 
said in Little Women, **Yes, Jo, I think your harvest will 
be a big one." x 


*Madeleine B. Stern, in The Selected Letters of Louisa May 
Alcott, Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1987. 


William T. Anderson, who specializes in writing about Ameri- 
can history and literature, researched the Alcott articles for 
this issue at the Concord Free Library, the Orchard House 
(Louisa May Alcott Memorial Association), the Fruitlands 
Museum, and among the Alcott Papers at Houghton Library, 
Harvard. 
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American Profiles 


“Hopelessly fogged-in," was the concensus of Amos Bronson 
Alcott's neighbors. But this New England thinker was a 
pioneer in American philosophy, education, and literature. 


Concord’s Man 


for the 


Twenty-First 
Century 


ROUND CONCORD, Massa- 
chusetts, Amos Bronson 
Alcott was commonly 


thought of as a harmless drone sur- 
rounded by four talented daughters 
and a long-suffering wife. Some 
townspeople were harsher, associat- 
ing him with neglect of his women- 
folk because of his chronic inability 
to support the family. Tart Yankee 
dismissals of ‘‘The Concord Seer" 
included ‘‘crackpot,’’ ‘‘fanatic,”’ 
“‘impractical and foolish," and 
“hopelessly fogged-in.’’ Years after 
Bronson died in 1888, a Concord 
wag responded to mention of the 
teacher-philosopher-writer with 
“Oh, Alcott! Best thing he ever did 
was his daughters!" 

Bronson has often been dismissed 
as the ambiguous, improvident ‘‘Fa- 
ther of Little Women." As the au- 
thor of that novel about life in New 
England during the Civil War, his 
daughter Louisa first brought wide- 
spread fame to the Alcott family. 
But, ironically, Louisa deleted her 
philosopher-father from her fiction 
simply because she, like almost ev- 
eryone else, could not understand 
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by William T. Anderson 


him. The difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the complex character and 
avant-garde ruminations of Bron- 
son Alcott was a nigh-universal 
problem in his Concord neighbor- 
hood. 

Despite Odell Shepard's 1938 
Pulitzer Prize-winning biography of 
Bronson Alcott, there has been only 
a grudging acceptance of the man 
who was a full-fledged member of 
Concord's literati and who associ- 
ated freely with neighbors Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry David 
Thoreau, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. But regardless of the dis- 
agreement surrounding Alcott's 
contributions to the Transcenden- 
tal* movement and the philosophy 
of American education, his name 
surfaces continually in discussions 
of the American renaissance in liter- 
ature and modern methods in edu- 
cational pedagogy. 

Concord has long neatly lumped 
its luminaries into respective eras 
suited to Emerson’s, Thoreau’s, and 


*For more on Transcendentalism, see 
page 38. 


Alcott’s views. Thus, Emerson is 
said to represent the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and Thoreau, the earthy, spiri- 
tual man of Walden woods, is a 
twentieth-century hero. Alcott’s 
time is yet to come. Predictions are 
that the father of ‘Jo March," a 
progressive prophet only a few peo- 
ple understood, will become the 
man of the twenty-first century. 
Oddly, Bronson himself predicted 


Concord Transcendental 
philosopher Bronson Alcott, “‘with 
his long, lean face and figure, with 
his gray worn temples and mild 
radiant eyes,” sits on the steps of 
his Hillside Chapel ‘‘School of 
Philosophy” behind Orchard 
House, “‘all bent on saving the 
world by a return to acorns and 
the golden age.” Historian Thomas 
Carlyle added to his description of 
Alcott: **. . . he comes before one 
like a venerable Don Quixote 
whom nobody can laugh at without 
loving. ” Bronson elicited the same 
contradiction of feeling in his 
daughter, Louisa May Alcott. 
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Surrounded by his books and 
Journals, Bronson Alcott meditates 
in his Orchard House library. An 
abstractionist in a world of 
concretes, he was to suffer defeat 
and frustration throughout most of 
his career as an educator, 
philosopher, writer, and lecturer; 
fame, respect, and a measure of 
financial success came late in life, 
after his daughter Louisa May 
Alcott had achieved a national 
reputation for her fiction writing. 


his future reputation at the 1870 
Concord School Exhibition. As su- 
perintendent of schools, Alcott 
stated that he was introducing a fu- 
ture century to the present one. To- 
day, many of Alcott's ideals have in- 
deed become commonplace theory 
in education, and he is truly the 
prophet that Emerson dubbed him. 

Bronson's origins foreshadowed 
none of his future years as an eru- 
dite scholar, author, and erstwhile 
philosopher. Born in 1799 in the 
Spindle Hill region of Wolcott, Con- 
necticut, he knew the drudgery of 
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life on a poor farm. Unlike his con- 
temporaries Thoreau and Emerson, 
Bronson never aspired to attend 
Harvard; his education, ending at 
twelve, was accomplished in the 
type of unsanitary, cold, autocratic 
schools he later condemned and 
tried to reform. 

Bronson started a journal at age 
twelve, a compulsive practice he 
continued into his eighties. The 
journals finally constituted fifty vol- 
umes and five million words. When 
he discovered Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the book became his per- 
sonal talisman and lodestar; the vol- 
ume was a religious experience for 
the dreamy New England farm boy. 
After devouring Pilgrim’s Progress 
Bronson viewed his life as a pilgrim- 
age dedicated to the nurturing and 
perfecting of the soul. 


RONSON’S first departure from 
B provincial New England was a 
peddler’s trip he made to the South. 
Planters welcomed Yankees selling 
notions and bearing news, and in 
Bronson they found an innate re- 
finement and sociability that was 


appreciated in the often-isolated 
plantation settings. He was given ac- 
cess to many well-stocked home li- 
braries, and from the Southerners 
he acquired both a taste for the finer 
amenities of life and a courtly man- 
ner that he retained all his days. 

-On a peddling excursion through 
North Carolina, Bronson met 
Quakers who introduced him to the 
“inner light” concept—the idea that 
God (or Spirit) lay within man. 
Bronson’s own ideas were con- 
firmed by this teaching. From 
Quakers he learned the importance 
of nurturing the inner spirit and 
maintaining an outward life of fru- 
gal existence. 

After five mostly unsuccessful 
peddling trips that left him in debt, 
Bronson decided in 1823 that teach- 
ing was his call. Although he taught 
only fifteen years during his long 
life, Bronson is best described pro- 
fessionally as an educator. His ca- 
reer was an odd mix of success and 
failure, and many of his innovations 
were neglected until the twentieth 
century. In his first teaching post in 
Cheshire, Connecticut, the young 
schoolmaster immediately began to 
stir up trouble. 

Although he had read Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi and dubbed his 
school the ‘‘Cheshire Pestalozzi 
School,’’ Bronson’s educational 
theories—based mostly on his 
instincts—were vague when chal- 
lenged. He was an abstract instruc- 
tor in a field that expected con- 
cretes; when questioned, he replied 
that his course of studies was 
experience-based and sought to 
show *'the interaction between man 
and nature." He believed that the 
child's intellect was blank and only 
through sensory experience did 
learning occur. Practical Yankee 
farmers found it difficult to appreci- 
ate this theory. Many of the fathers 
would have preferred to have their 
sons helping in the fields rather than 
trying to elevate their minds, and 
Bronson's patient explanations of 
Locke's theory of man as both 
transmitter and receiver did little to 
persuade them otherwise. 

In addition to his abstract philos- 
ophy, Bronson plainly said that he 
considered grammar a ‘‘waste- 
study"; he frowned on textbooks, 
preferring individualized reading; 


he encouraged undirected scribbling 
on paper, feeling that art education 
was important in learning, for lines 
led to words and words to ideas for 
composition. And when parents ob- 
served their children frolicking in 
the open air during school hours, 
Bronson quickly defended his field 
trips and nature study as important 
**stimulus" for young minds. 

Although internally Bronson's 
Cheshire school was a success, it 
was theoretically a bane to the vil- 
lagers. After they succeeded in 
opening a rival school, attendance 
at Bronson's waned, until finally he 
was forced to leave town in 
disgrace—a pattern that was to re- 
peat throughout his life. 

After his marriage in 1830 to Abi- 
gail ‘‘Abba’’ May of a socially 
prominent Boston family, Bronson 
became fascinated with childhood 
psychology. Sympathetic Quakers 
had employed Bronson to teach in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. During 
that tranquil era of family life, 
Bronson carefully observed the in- 
fancy of his first-born daughters, 
Anna and Louisa, and he later re- 
. peated the process with his daugh- 
ters Elizabeth and May. The father 
kept ‘‘intact journals" tracing the 
development of each of his children, 
a chronology comprising 2,500 
pages of text that is said to be the 
most complete record of early child- 
hood kept during that era. Bronson 
wrote an essay and published a pam- 
phlet titled ‘‘Observations on the 
Principles and Methods of Infant 
Instruction." Among the clearest, 
most lucid of Bronson's writings, 
these records forecasted modern 
child psychology in America. 


URING this period Bronson 
thrived on examining his chil- 
dren's blossoming psyches, and on 
the appreciation and encouragement 
of the Quakers whose children he 
taught. But with the death of his 
Quaker benefactor Reuban Haines 
in 1834, Bronson was forced to 
move his wife and daughters to Bos- 
ton, where he embarked on his most 
stellar and ignominious teaching 
project, the Temple School. 
Bronson reached the apex of his 
accomplishment in education with 
the Temple School. Elizabeth Pea- 
body assisted him by rounding up 


eighteen pupils from proper Bosto- 
nian families and agreeing to teach 
topics Bronson deemed of small im- 
portance or that he was unqualified 
to teach: Latin, arithmetic, and 
modern foreign language. Bronson 
fitted out two rooms of the Masonic 
Temple in a gorgeous fashion, not 
heeding the lavish expense, the con- 
sternation of creditors, and the un- 
usual setting for a schoolroom of 
the 1830s. Singing, dancing, school 
newspapers, fine arts, beautiful pic- 
tures on the walls, statues, and piles 
of interesting books were part of the 
Temple School setting. 

Temple School's motto was **Edu- 
cation is All," and when Bronson 
attempted to explain his role as 
teacher, he said he was present to 
“ensure brotherhood and feelings 
of equality." He was interested in 
making each pupil's inner being as 
warm and comfortable as the exter- 
nals of his schoolroom. Personal 
comforts, Bronson reasoned, were 
conducive to inner growth. 

In its heyday, Temple School dou- 
bled its original number of pupils. 
Elizabeth Peabody devoted herself 
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Abigail “Abba” May Alcott, 
Bronson's wife, takes what was 
probably a rare rest in her 
husband's Orchard House study. 
Because Bronson was so absorbed 
in the metaphysical, responsibility 
for providing for the family's 
material needs fell to Abba. And, 
true to tradition, she was also 
expected to assume all household 
chores with some help from her 
daughters. It is small wonder that 
Abba agreed with and supported 
her contemporary women's rights 
activists. 


to the task of transcribing Bronson's 
amazing dialogues with students un- 
til she sometimes collapsed with 
headache. Publicity from the press 
was favorable, pupils continued to 
enroll, and Bronson felt he had fi- 
nally been accepted as an innovative 
educator. 

From his journals, nearly sixty 
maxims for teachers have been 
culled. Most of Bronson's state- 
ments are echoed in educational the- 
ory today: ‘‘... To teach with a 
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"THE DIAL." APRIL 1843 


QUARTER OARD OF DISCIPLINE AND STUDIES IN MR. ALCOTT’S SCHOOL FOR THE WINTER TERM CURRENT 1837. 

THE TUITION AND DISCIPLINE ARE ADDRESSED 1N DUE PROPORTION TO THE THREEFOLD NATURE OF MAN. 
| THE SPIRITUAL FACULTY. THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. THE RATIONAL FACULTY. 
E | . MEANS OF ITS DIRECT CULTURE. 


MEANS OF ITS DIRECT CULTURE. MEANS OF ITS DIRECT CULTURE. 
Listening to Sacred Rendings on Sunday Morning. Wong and Reading. Defininz Words, 

Conversations on the GOS SPELS, riung and Sketching Maps. Analyzing § Speech, 

Keeping Journals. Picturesque Geography. Self-Inspection and Sc}f-Anolysie, 
Belt-Analysis and Self-Discipline. Waiting Journals, Epistles, and Paraphrases. Demonstrations in Arithmetic. 

Conversations on Study and Behavior. Illastrauug Words. Reasonings on Conduct and Discipline. 


Government of the School. Conversation: nd Amusements. Review of Conduct and Study. 


The Subjects of Study and Means of Discipline « are disposed through the Week in the Soliowing r general Order. 
| SUNDAY | MONDAY. | TUESDAY. | WEDNESDAY. | THURSDAY. | FRIDAY. | SATURDAY. 
WRITING WRITING | WRITING WRITING WRITING PREPARING 
JOURNALS JOURNALS i DOXSIBSVNVS JOURNALS JOURNALS o AND 
Studyi ing Feson Studying ing Teon Studying Les Lessons. Studyi ing e Studying] cons ForExamination. 
SPELLING " RECITATIONS ; CONVERSATIONS ANALYZING RECITATIONS CONVERSATIONS 


RS mn i on the SPEECH n on 
ILLUSTKATIVE GEOGRAPHY, GOSPELS ROUES AND VOCAL arn HME HO STR 
asa DEMONSTRATIONS BEHAVIOR 


CONVERSATIONS with a 
T CONVERSATIONS 
MEANS the WRITTEN ns means of 


on the i 
MEANING AND USE CONVERSATIONS 
and Suter nig PRINCITLES or and PERSONAL 
ILLU STRATIONS: Spiritual Growth. GRAMMAR. _ MENTAL. IMPROVEMENT. 


Wi ORDS. 
RECREATION ON THE COMMON OR IN THE AN ANTE ROOM. 
WRITING CONVERSATIONS WRITING READINGS 
PARAPIIRASES. orm EPISTLES. EIE | 
CONVERSATIONS INTERMISSION FOR REFRESHMENT AND RECREATION, 


S LATIN LESSONS FRENCH LESSON | pets te d eae 
L TIN 
HOME, DUTIES a DUTIES 


with with | with 
| At Home. At Home. 


Recitations. Recitations. Recitations. 
*,* CONVERSATIONS ON SPIRITUAL Currunz on Friday Evening of each week, at the School Room No. 7, in the Temple ; j commencing at 7 o'clock. 
Teachers of Classes in Sunday Schools, parents, and others interested in Spiritual Culture, are respectfully invited to attend. 
Children of both sexes, between the ages of four and fourteen, arc admitted to the exercises of the School, 


SACRED 
READINGS, 
with 
CONVERSATIONS 
on the 
TEXT, 
(BEFORE CHURCH) 

with 
READINGS READINGS 
froin 
and .. CLASS-BOOKS. 


: 
B 
go 
b 
A 


REVIEW 
of 


Studies and Conduct. 


STUDYING 

FRENCH 

with | 
Recitations. 


| RECREATIONS 


In 1834 Bronson opened the 
Temple School in Boston, where he 
put to the test some of his 
then-unorthodox educational 

. theories. The curriculum schedule 
(above) for the 1837 winter term 
'shows how courses were devised in 
conjunction with Bronson's 
“threefold nature of man” theory. 
Bronson held ‘‘conversations’’ 
with his students, addressing topics 
as controversial as conception, 
birth, and how the body is formed. 
Public opposition to Bronson’s 
liberal practices and to his 
acceptance of a black pupil forced 
the educator to close the school in 
1839. But many of his teaching 
theories are practiced today. 


sense of accountableness to the pro- 
fession’’; ‘‘To teach, that alone 
which is useful"; **... To teach, 
without bringing students in com- 
parison with each other"; **. . . To 
teach, treating students with uni- 
form familiarity, and patience and 
with the greatest kindness, tender- 
ness and respect.” 

Bronson also pioneered commu- 
nity education in Temple School, 
with a library, plays, sessions in self- 
evaluation, and evening readings 
open to all. This served as a cohesive 
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factor and helped dilute increasing 
criticism of the school. One problem 
was Bronson's practice of ‘‘vicari- 
ous atonement." Many felt that 
Bronson's self-punishment when a 
pupil misbehaved bordered on the 
absurd. Also, his discussions with 
classes on inflammatory topics 
raised eyebrows. Bronson openly 
addressed the mysteries of concep- 
tion, birth, and how the body is 
formed. When such exchanges were 
printed in Conversations with Chil- 
dren on the Gospels, Bronson was 
branded as blasphemous, auda- 
cious, and dangerous. 

When, in 1839, Bronson admitted 
a black child, the Temple School was 
doomed. Moralists hounded him for 
his non-conventional methods, and 
many of his creditors began to pur- 
sue him. 

Distraught at the fiasco of his 
ideal school, Bronson fled Boston 
with his young family. Abba Alcott 
staunchly supported her husband 
and protected him from all critics 
including her own crusty, aristo- 
cratic father, Colonel May. The AI- 
cotts retreated to Concord, starting 
their long but sporadic connection 
with the idyllic country village town 
west of Boston. Essayist and poet 
Ralph Waldo Emerson had urged 
Bronson to move there. The two 


had met in 1835 and had quickly 
forged a lifelong friendship founded, 
on philosophy. When the two met in 
Emerson’s gracious book-lined’ 
study, intellectual sparks flew as the 
men honed their minds and ex- 
changed their deepest beliefs. Emer- 
son once remarked that Bronson 
was skillful enough to have dis- 
coursed with Plato, and the poet 
continued to support his improvi- 
dent friend during many years of 
near-poverty. 

After Temple School’s failure, 
Bronson held no regular position, 
and his wife Abba struggled to pro- 
vide for the quartet of growing 
daughters. Until Louisa reached her 
heyday as a writer after the Civil 
War, the Alcotts lived largely on 
charity—the May family’s, the 
Emersons’, and others who believed 
in Bronson and sympathized with 
Abba’s plight. Bronson sometimes 
hired himself out at day labor; he 
tilled a fine garden, attempted fan- 
tastical carpentry creations—but of- 
ten the family lived in genteel pov- 
erty. 

Bronson was most content when 
gathering with his philosophical co- 
horts in Boston and Concord. He 
named the Dial, the magazine 
founded by his beloved Transcen- 
dental Club. He naturally thought 


the publication would be an outlet 
for his writing and plunged into the 
creation of his **Orphic Sayings." 


‘Even Emerson found Bronson’s 


“sayings” foggy, and commented 
that Bronson never ‘‘writes as well 
as he talks." 

The ‘‘Sayings’’ included such top- 
ics as ‘‘Genesis,’’ ‘‘Vocation,”’ 
“Prudence,” ‘‘Character,’’ and 
*"Theocracy," but Bronson was too 
enraptured with the immaterial and 
the spiritual to crystallize his 
thoughts and turn out comprehensi- 
ble writing. Often his statements 
were paradoxical or totally incom- 
prehensible. The Dial’s publication 
of Bronson's work provided mate- 
rial for the press's mockery of Tran- 
scendentalists. The Boston Post pre- 
dicted that Bronson's ‘‘sayings’’ 
would surely bring down a shower 
of brickbats on the Dial. The New 
World described Bronson Alcott as 
“clear as mud." The New York 
Knickerbocker published its own 
**Gastric Sayings" in parody of 
Bronson's. 

Responses did not improve when 
Dial editor Margaret Fuller, with 
trepidation, published more of 
Bronson's work. As late as 1866 
Bronson tried the sayings on a St. 
Louis audience. When pressed to ex- 
plain himself, he responded that 
“only a Christ can interpret a 
Christ." The meeting broke up in 
“‘tee-hees’’ and guffaws. 


E OLLOWING the Orphic Saying fi- 
asco, Bronson grew excited by 
the notion of communal living with 
high-minded Transcendentalists. Be- 
fore the project could be arranged, 
Emerson financed a trip to England 
for Bronson, who planned to con- 
vene with British disciples of his ed- 
ucation theories. In London, unlike 
in Concord and Boston, Bronson 
was considered an important Tran- 
scendentalist. Praise was lavish, and 
he even found a school named **AI- 
cott House"' in his honor. 

When Bronson returned to Con- 
cord in 1842, his wife was dismayed 
to find a covey of kindred spirits 
surrounding her husband—Henry 
Wright, Charles Lane and his young 
son, Samuel Bowers. They planned 
to form a ‘‘con-sociate family". a 
“New Eden” where all would per- 
fect their existence through high 


thoughts, manual labor, vegetarian- 
ism, and reform in dress and habits. 
The setting was to be an old red 
farmhouse called ‘‘Fruitlands’’ near 
Harvard, Massachusetts. 

Emerson did not fully approve of 
the Fruitlands project and he did 
not help finance it; Charles Lane 
supplied the money. Although 
Emerson still considered Bronson a 
**god-made priest” he felt he would 
rather collect money for a madman 
than supply capital for Fruitlands. 

: The Fruitlands project combined 
the sublime, the ridiculous, and the 
tragic. «New Eden" participants 
practiced these edicts:. communal 
ownership of property; wearing can- 
vas shoes and linen tunics because 
cotton was produced by slaves and 
leather robbed animals; cold water 
bathing with pitchers of water 
poured over the body at 5 P.M.; diet 
reform, including ‘‘neither flesh, 
butter, milk, rice, coffee, tea, molas- 
ses." Native grains, fruits, herbs, 
and roots were permitted. 

Sounding something like real es- 
tate agents, Alcott and Lane wrote 
glowing reports of Fruitlands for 
the Dial. Visitors to the experimen- 
tal community came and went. 
Emerson made a single call. He 
sagely remarked, ‘‘They look well in 
July. We will see them in Decem- 
ber." 

In summer's rural splendor, 
Fruitlands proceeded smoothly de- 
spite a growing animosity between 
Abba Alcott and Lane. The only 
other adult female in the commu- 
nity, Anna Page, was expelled after 
she indulged in a bit of fish. Abba 
was sorry to see Anna Page leave; 
now the entire workload of house- 
keeping fell upon her. When a caller 
inquired if there were beasts of bur- 
den on the place, Abba Alcott bit- 
terly replied that there was one 
woman. 

Crops were planted at Fruitlands, 
but the philosophers tended to wan- 
der off seeking new recruits, rather 
than tend the important food 
sources. In the autumn of 1843, the 
strains of communal living intensi- 
fied. Lane wielded an iron hand, 
and worked to persuade Bronson to 
join the celibate Shakers. One by 
one, the Fruitlands participants de- 
parted, disgusted by the skimpy 
food and fearing the coming winter. 


Bronson, crushed by another major 
failure, took to his bed. He refused 
to eat and apparently lay dying. He 
suffered a condition similar to a ner- 
vous breakdown, the nearest his in- 
ner serenity was ever threatened. 


BBA ALCOTT now took charge 
with help from her maturing 
daughters, and the family became 
female-run. In the years after 
Fruitlands the Alcotts moved nearly 
twenty times, mostly between Bos- 
ton and Concord. For a time they 
resided in the Hillside, a pleasant 
home purchased in Concord with 
Emerson's help. While in Boston in 
the 1850s, Abba Alcott became a re- 
former, operating an employment 
agency for the indigent and per- 
forming relief work. The daughters 
sewed and taught, and Louisa began 
scribbling pot-boilers that for her 
family were exactly that. 

Bronson looked on, a mere spec- 
tator, while his wife and daughters 
waged the battle for income. Occa- 
sionally he labored, but mostly he 
wrote in his journals and launched a 
career as an itinerant ‘‘conversa- 
tionalist." He believed the conver- 
sational method of philosophizing, 
promoted by people like him, would 
gain popularity in America. His 
routine of meeting in parlors with 
small groups to discuss and lead 
open forums became his lifelong 
trademark, although he gained no 
real success until his last years of 
travel. Louisa noted that one early 
conversation netted $22, and she 
suspected Emerson had dropped $20 
in the plate as it was passed. 

Among Bronson's most infamous 
attempts at labor was the Emerson 
summer house. Bronson designed 
and constructed its curving, fanci- 
ful, and totally impractical design 
that Emerson's wife called ‘‘The 
Ruin." When Thoreau criticized 
Bronson's creation, the builder was 
peevish. ‘‘Men of taste," Bronson 
told Thoreau, ‘‘prefer the natural 
curve." 

Bronson was happiest in Con- 
cord, and when the family lived in 
Boston, he was anxious to return. 
He once pronounced it immoral to 
work for a wage, ànd the family 
continued to subsist on doses of 
charity and the skimpy amounts 
Abba earned with the girls’ help. 
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Friend and foe alike questioned 
Bronson's book purchases and the 
finely laid paper he bought for his 
journals. 

In 1858, Bronson realized his 
dream of Concord life. With a $500 
gift from Emerson and other funds 
they scraped together, the Alcotts 
bought twelve acres along the Lex- 
ington Road near town. In an apple 
orchard stood two ramshackle 
farmhouses that Concordians urged 
Bronson to raze. But he showed an 
early preservationalist spirit by join- 
ing the buildings and remodeling 
them. Always happy in creative 
work with his hands, Bronson built 
a fantastical, curving fence to sepa- 
rate the house from Lexington 
Road. Local jokers estimated that 
the fence held enough nails to build 
two houses, but Bronson liked his 
creation and the home the family 
called **Orchard House." ‘‘Tis a 
pretty retreat,’’ wrote Bronson, 
“and all ours . . . rescued by these 
touches of grace ... I have con- 
trived to give it, against the journey- 
man's jibes and the joiner’s lack of 
taste.” 

Bronson remained contentedly in 

. Concord for the remainder of his 
active years, and had much esteem 
for his locale. While in England he 
noted that ‘‘Greatness abides not 
here, her home is in the clouds, save 
when she descends on the meadows 
of Concord.” 

Bronson had eagerly anticipated 
becoming acquainted with Natha- 
niel Hawthorne, who had settled 
next door to Orchard House in an 
earlier Alcott home, now called 
““Wayside.’’ But the reclusive Haw- 
thorne remained aloof, and his wife 
could not abide Abba Alcott’s fiery 
tirades on slavery, woman’s suf- 
frage, and the Civil War. Often Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne would hide out 
in the woods until he was sure that 
Bronson had finished a visit to his 
house. Only the younger Alcotts 
and Hawthorne achieved an easy re- 
lationship, although Bronson more 
than once tried to improve relations 
between his wife and Sophia Haw- 
thorne. 

Bronson regarded the Civil War as 
a holy and necessary measure to end 
slavery. The Alcott home had long 
been a station on the Underground 
Railroad, and the family supported 
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abolitionist John Brown. When the 
widowed Mrs. Brown visited Con- 
cord, the Alcotts held at Orchard 
House a reception planned for 
twenty but which forty-two at- 
tended. 


FTER SETTLING at Orchard 

House, Bronson finally en- 
joyed the respect and appreciation 
that had long eluded him. During 
1859-1864 he served as superinten- 
dent of Concord’s schools. His ten- 
ure was extremely successful. The 
annual Alcott school reports were 
considered masterpieces. Bronson 
walked to each district school, and 
students anticipated his exciting vis- 
its. He frequently told engrossing 
stories or read from his favorite 
volume, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Bronson also gained recognition 
for his **conversations." He devel- 
oped a large following in the Mid- 
west: Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Iowa—and made annual 
tours that sometimes lasted six 
months or more. An early tour net- 
ted a profit of one dollar, but Abba 
Alcott and her daughters agreed 
that they were satisfied; next year 
would be better. Especially after the 
Civil War, Bronson was able to con- 
tribute considerable sums to the 
family income. In his 1871 journal 
he noted, *'I have found favorable 
acceptance everywhere ... I find 
that I have received $807." 

Daughter Louisa's success as a 
novelist spurred new interest in 
Bronson Alcott. By 1868 her hand- 
some royalty checks had paid family 
bills dating as far back as Temple 
School days. With Little Women, 
Louisa's reputation was established 
and she lavished upon her parents 
and sisters both necessities and lux- 
uries. Bronson found that he could 
attract more crowds by his status as 
**father of Little Women,” and 
posters advertising his lecture tours 
promoted him as ‘‘The Concord 
Sage and gifted Sire of LOUISA 
MAY ALCOTT''—giving the absent 
daughter's name larger billing than 
her father's. But Bronson had no 
qualms about ‘‘riding in Louisa's 
chariot.”’ 

One of Bronson’s favorite topics 
in his sixty-minute conversations 
was **Woman."' Another became his 
daughter and her ‘“‘genius.” His 


public speaking style had mellowed 
and he deleted some of his more 
alarming theories, among them that 
talent like Louisa's was a masculine 
trait and that fair-skinned blonds 
like himself were closer to God than 
darker complexioned brunettes like 
Louisa who were nearer to the ill hu- 
mors. 

When home, Bronson irritated 
Louisa by encouraging reporters to 
call. Often he urged gawking visi- 
tors to troop through Orchard 
House. Louisa was approaching a 
sickly middle-age because of ill ef- 
fects from service as a Civil War 
nurse, and she was driven to turn 
out more and more books for an 
adoring public. Her father could not 
understand why she disdained her 
fame and pleaded for more time to 
write. When on his conversation 
tours, he mailed her news clippings 
that noted her unsociability and 
chided her to be more accessible to 
her “‘Jo March” admirers. In con- 
trast to Louisa, Bronson answered 
each request for autographs, some- 
times supplying the ''signatures"' of 
Emerson and the now-dead Thoreau 
as well. Often he handed out his 
signed photographs in which he 
posed as a dapper, white-haired phi- 
losopher, and he made regular trips 
to photographers to update his sup- 
ply. 

Appreciation for Bronson grew in 
New England as news of his western 
triumphs filtered home. He filled so 
many pulpits in Massachusetts that 
it was suggested he had been con- 
verted to orthodox religion. When 
Episcopalian divines learned that his 
childhood had been spent within 
their demonination, they made 
much of it and tried to claim Bron- 
son as their own. No, Bronson said, 
he was a member of the **Church 
Universal.’’ Bronson's dream was to 
unite various sects, and he preached 
this doctrine, calling it the **New 
Church.” 


e = writing career en- 
joyed a surge of activity during 
the 1870s, with Louisa's publisher, 
Roberts Brothers, willing to publish 
the work of another family member. 
Between his tours, Bronson penned 
three books that enjoyed moderate 
success. Concord Days was a jumble 
of everything from his 1868 diaries 


Bronson Alcott’s most contented 
years were spent at his Orchard 
House in Concord. Here, he sits 
on the garden bench he designed 
and built. The infrequent laborer 
surprisingly enjoyed work with his 
hands, and did much construction 
and renovation on the Orchard 
House grounds. “Tis a pretty 
retreat,” Bronson wrote, “rescued 
by these touches of grace . . . I 
have contrived to give it, against 
the journeyman's jibes and joiner's 
lack of taste." Beside him on the 
bench are an Orchard House 
bonus—his *'beloved apples, " 
which Abba often made into 
sumptuous desserts for the Alcott 
family. 


to essays on Hawthorne, Carlyle, 
and Margaret Fuller. Tablets con- 
sisted of speculative manuscripts he 
had produced over a thirty-year 
span. Sonnets and Canzonets paid 
tribute to his family and his famous 
friends. 

In 1879, spurred on by his western 
admirers and a $1,000 contribution 
from a benefactor, Bronson was 
able to make his longtime dream of 
a * School of Philosophy” a reality. 
A rustic «Hillside Chapel’ was con- 
structed behind the Orchard House, 
and on his annual tour Bronson in- 
vited attendance at the upcoming 
summer school. 

Bronson considered the forma- 
tion of the School of Philosophy the 
highlight of his career, remarking in 
his journal that this might be the 
forerunner of his long-awaited 
‘ideal? school. He was gratified 
that his grounds, his house, and his 
library were being used for such 
“higher purposes." The school at- 
tracted both men and women, and 
offered summer sessions of adult ed- 
ucation, with Bronson serving as 
dean. Participants came from all 
over the United States to hear Bron- 
son and other New England lumi- 
naries, and, when the first season 
ended with a profit, success was as- 
sured. On subsequent conversation 
tours Bronson actively promoted 
the summer school, and attendance 
soared during the early 1880s. 

Bronson was more than eighty 
years old, but still full of zest when 
Continued on page 48 
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Testaments to the Past 


. Visitors to this historic town near Boston can still see 
the homes and havens of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, the 
Alcotts, and other nineteenth-century writers and thinkers. 


Concord's 
Literary 
Heritage 


by William T. Anderson 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


‘ ALPH WALDO EMERSON’S famous four-stanza 
R "Concord Hymn’’ was first sung at comple- 

tion ceremonies for the Battle Monument at 
Concord's historic North Bridge on July 4, 1837. Its 
words—later engraved on Daniel Chester French's mon- 
ument to the Minute Man at the other end of the 
bridge—recall the Concord militiamen's defiance of the 
British Crown, and the battle they waged at the North 
Bridge on April 19, 1775, signaling the start of the 
American Revolution. 

Appropriately, Emerson, not Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow or John Greenleaf Whittier or James Rus- 
sell Lowell, wrote the lines associated with Concord's 
Old North Bridge. Emerson is quintessentially con- 
nected to Concord; his ancestors witnessed the redcoats, 
the ‘‘embattled farmers," and ‘“‘the shot heard round 
the world.” i 

Ralph Waldo Emerson also typifies the way that his- 
tory and literary lore have coexisted and complemented 
each other during the last century-and-a-half in Con- 
cord. A rural farming community during the Revolu- 
tionary years, Concord became a literary milieu during 
the nineteenth century, largely through Emerson’s influ- 
ence. Today, Concord remains as much a literary mecca 
as a historical site, and reminders of the great thinkers 
and writers abound within a square mile of the town 
now considered suburban Boston. 

Philosophers and writers who called Concord home 
were influential in shaping ‘‘The Flowering of New En- 
gland," the Transcendental movement. Transcendental- 
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ism was largely a reaction to the stern Puritanism of 
New England. It espoused the view that all men had 
access to God, not just the fortunate ‘‘elect.’’ Transcen- 
dentalism related all individuals to the natural world 
and their own inner worlds. Their views included the 
revolutionary concept of spiritual unity in all forms of 
being—with God, humanity, and nature sharing a uni- 
versal soul. One attained knowledge of basic truths of 
the universe, according to Transcendental thought, 
through an intuition that, as Emerson explained, **never 
reasons, never proves, it simply perceives. . . ."' 

Concord philosophers included Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, and Bronson Alcott. The most popular 
and prolific novelists of the community were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Louisa May Alcott. After more than 
one hundred years in print, books of essays, poetry, fic- 
tion, and autobiography by the town's literati still line 
shelves in bookstores and libraries across America. And 
today the residences and retreats of Concord's famous 
writers are still extant for visitors to tour. 


The Old Manse 

Closest to North Bridge and full of literary associations 
is the Old Manse, a gray, gambrel-roofed clapboard 
house built in 1770 by the Reverend William Emerson, 
Ralph Waldo's grandfather. Reverend Emerson and his 


Echoes of great thoughts and ideas seem to swirl 
around the recesses of Ralph Waldo Emerson's study, 
re-created with original furnishings in the Concord 
Museum (opposite). The ambience of Concord's 
nineteenth-century writers’ and philosophers’ colony 
can be experienced both in this room and in the 
carefully preserved homes of the town's literati. 
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family watched the events on North Bridge transpire; he 
urged the pairiots to seek shelter in his house if neces- 
sary. Reverend Emerson died in 1776 of camp fever con- 
tracted while serving as chaplain at Fort Ticonderoga, 
and his widow later married another prominent Con- 
cord clergyman, Dr. Ezra Ripley. The Old Manse con- 
tinued to be the home of the Emerson-Ripley families 
until 1939, when it was opened to the public. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson lived in (and later frequently 
visited) the Manse; he wrote his first book of essays, 
Nature, in its upstairs study. 

A second author who was sheltered under the 
Manse's broad roof was Nathaniel Hawthorne. From 
1842 to 1845 Hawthorne and his bride Sophia resided at 
the Manse, finding its retired surroundings completely 
idyllic. The Concord River flowed nearby, grassy mead- 
ows extended from the yard, and orchards and trees 
provided a screen of privacy. 

In the same study where Emerson had worked, Haw- 
thorne wrote Mosses from an Old Manse. His book is 
not the only scribbling that endures. On a side window, 
Sophia Hawthorne etched impromptu messages with 
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Clockwise from far 
left: Concord’s “Old 
Manse’’—one-time 
residence of both 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; novelist 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
and a Hawthorne 
signature (etched with 
wife Sophia’s wedding 
ring) on an Old Manse 
window. 


her diamond wedding ring; in 1843 she wrote that 
“‘Man’s accidents are God's purposes." The signatures 
of both Hawthornes are visible on the glass today. 
The Old Manse had not changed much internally or 
externally when it was acquired as a landmark. The de- 
cor and furnishings reflect the home of a prosperous 
colonial divine. The rooms are small, because the first 
mistress of the house wanted them that way. Fine exam- 
ples of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century furnishings 
fill the house: a 1767 clock-case, Queen Anne table and 
maple rush-seat chairs, and a Steinway rosewood piano. 
Owned and administered by the The Massachusetts 
Trustees of Reservations, the Old Manse is located on 
Monument Street in Concord. It is open weekends from 
Mid-April through May, and Thursday through Mon- 
day during June through October. (An admission fee is 
charged here and at most other homes listed on these 


pages.) 


The Emerson House 
While Emerson’s youth was spent at the the Old Manse, 
his decades as a prominent American philosopher, 


writer, and lecturer were spent in a square white house 
set back among the trees from the Lexington Road and 
Cambridge Turnpike. In this gracious Concord resi- 
dence Emerson held court with the philosophers and 
writers who gravitated to him; his library and study, 
right off the main entrance hall, was obviously the heart 
of the home. 

Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Alcott, William Ellery 
Channing, Henry James, Bret Harte, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Walt Whitman, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow were among those who gathered at the 
round center table in Emerson’s book-lined study. 
Henry David Thoreau was a frequent guest and 
sometimes-boarder, drawing much inspiration and en- 
couragement from ‘‘The Sage of Concord" and his 
family. As a young girl, Louisa May Alcott made much 
use of the Emerson library, and became infatuated with 
the kindly Emerson. 

Emerson's descendants still own the home that was 
the philosopher's headquarters from 1835 until his 
death in 1882. The structure's mid-Victorian interior 
has been preserved intact and reflects the talisman of the 
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Clockwise from left: 
essayist and poet 
Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; Emerson 
papers displayed in 
his home; the 
Emerson House; and 
a bookshelf in 
Emerson's study. 


Emersons: ‘‘plain living and high thinking." Furnish- 
ings are largely the same as they were in Emerson’s day. 
The philosopher’s hat still hangs on its usual hook, and 
in the living room, his red rocker sits companionably 
near his wife Lydian’s green rocker. 

These placid years were interrupted by a fire in 1872 
(a nosy servant set off a blaze while snooping in the attic 
at 2 A.M.). The Concord Fire Department was quickly 
summoned, and, with the help of neighbors, most of the 
rare books and manuscripts from Emerson’s library 
were saved. Louisa May Alcott capably directed teenage 
boys in the salvaging while the fire was being doused, 
but some of Emerson’s books were lost and some papers 
charred. 

After the fire, the Emersons lived temporarily at the 
Old Manse and then toured Europe. When the philoso- 
pher and his wife returned the following year, they were 
surprised to find that the house had been completely 
renovated for them by Concord friends. Emerson lived 
there until his death in 1882. 

The Emerson House, operated under the aegis of the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, is located 
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WILLIAM T. ANDERSON 


Clockwise from 
above: The Alcott 
family's Orchard 
House; a letter from 
Bronson Alcott to 
his young daughter 
Louisa; Bronson 
Alcott’s “School of 
Philosophy; and a 
still life painted by 
daughter May. 


at 28 Cambridge Turnpike and Route 2A. Tours of the 
home are provided Thursday through Sunday from 
mid-April through late October. 

The original books, furnishings, and manuscripts 
from Emerson's study now repose in the nearby Con- 
cord Museum. The Museum, operated by the Concord 
Antiquarian Society, is located at 200 Lexington Road 
and contains many other representative rooms and fur- 
nishings spanning the town's history. It is open daily 
year-around. 


Walden Pond & Thoreau 
Lyceum 

While Henry David Thoreau drew encouragement and 
mental stimulus in Emerson’s study, the inspiration for 
his famous book Walden was acquired on land that 
Emerson owned at nearby Walden Pond. During 1845- 
1847, Thoreau ‘‘went to the woods to live deliberately, 
to front the essential facts of life." His one-room house, 
described in ‘‘Where I Lived and What I Lived For," 
cost “$28. 12 1/2" to build, and measured ten by fifteen 
feet. 
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The famous little house was moved and eventually 
collapsed, but excavations in 1945 uncovered its original 
site, now marked by an outline of stones and a chain 
fence at the Walden Pond State Reservation. While Wal- 
den is still a beautiful spot, it is hardly the site of Tho- 
reau’s sylvan existence; the lake attracts daily on- 
slaughts of visitors, and the sound of motorcycles, 
radios, and revelry interfere with the bird-songs that de- 
lighted Thoreau. Purists formed the Walden Forever 
Wild organization to sharply limit use of the once- 
pristine atmosphere of the pond and adjoining woods. 
While their efforts to outlaw recreational use of the site 
may never be realized, a $1.1-million state renovation 
project has transpired to sharply reduce man's en- 
croaching presence by razing bathhouses and a concrete 
pier. As Henry David would intone: ‘‘Simplify, sim- 
plify.”’ 

In the town of Concord, the Thoreau flame is care- 
fully tended by the Thoreau Lyceum. In 1966, a Tho- 
reau headquarters was opened in a house close to the 
brushy empty lot where the Thoreau family’s ‘Texas 
House’’ once stood. The Lyceum now serves as a small 


museum, research library, and clearing house for books, 
information, and teaching aids. A Thoreau desk, maps, 
Indian artifacts, and surveying examples are on display. 

Behind the Lyceum building stands an authentic (one 
of three) replica of Thoreau's Walden house (he referred 
to it as a house—never a cabin or a shack). It is fur- 
nished in the sparse style described by Thoreau, with a 
wicker bed, desk, and chairs. The original furnishings 
from Thoreau's house are exhibited in a replicated inte- 
rior at the Concord Museum. 

The Thoreau family home at 255 Main Street in Con- 
cord was the site of the pencil factory business in which 
Henry assisted. He died in the house in 1862. Following 
the death of Thoreau's sister Sophia, the place was pur- 
chased by Anna Alcott Pratt. In 1877, the Alcotts 
moved to the Main Street house and it became known as 
the Thoreau-Alcott House. Alcott family tradition in- 
cludes a **ghost story" that claims the servant’s quarters 
are haunted by Henry’s mother Cynthia. Terrified Irish 
maids were reluctant to remain in the Alcott employ be- 
cause of Mrs. Thoreau’s nightly visits. Those claiming 
to have seen her described Mrs. Thoreau entering the 


Clockwise from far 
left: Walden Pond; 
essayist and poet 
Henry Thoreau; and 
gravestones on 
Author’s Ridge in 
Concord’s Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. 


maid’s room, checking for dust on the mantelpiece, 
sweeping the hearth, vanishing through the door. 

The Thoreau-Alcott House is privately owned, but in 
alternating years, it is opened during the annual meet- 
ings of the Thoreau Society. 

The Thoreau Lyceum is open daily for visits. Infor- 
mation on subscriptions to the Society’s Concord Saun- 
terer, book lists, and memberships may be directed to 
Anne McGrath, Curator, The Thoreau Lyceum, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts 01742. 


Orchard House 
The Louisa May Alcott Association has maintained 
Orchard House, along the Lexington Road, since 1911. 
The brown-painted rambling structure, one of the oldest 
buildings in Concord, dates to the 1600s. It was rescued 
from demolition and restored by Bronson Alcott in 
1857. Louisa wrote in her journal: ‘‘Much company to 
see the new house. All seem to be glad the wandering 
family is anchored at last. We won’t move again for 
twenty years if I can help it.” 

The fame of Louisa’s Little Women, written at Or- 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Representative Men 

Essays of R.W. Emerson, including “Self 
Reliance” 

Famous Emerson poems include: “The 
Rhodora,” “Each and All,” “Brahma,” 
and “Terminus.” 


Gay Wilson Allen’s Waldo Emerson is a definitive biogra- 
phy (Penguin Books, 1981). 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


The House of Seven Gables 

The Scarlet Letter 

The Marble Faun 

Our Old Home 

Mosses from an Old Manse 

Tanglewood Tales 

The Blithedale Romance 

Fanshawe 

Twice-Told Tales 

A recent and definitive biography is James Mellow’s Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne in His Times (Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1980). 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


Walden; or, Life in the Woods 

The Maine Woods 

Cape Cod 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers 

Excursions 


Of the many books written about Thoreau, the works of 
long-time scholar and teacher Dr. Walter Harding stand 
as classic sources. His The Days of Henry Thoreau: A 
Biography is published by Dover. Another excellent 
source is A Thoreau Profile (1962) by Harding and 
Milton Meltzer, available from the Thoreau Lyceum in 
Concord. 


chard House, ensured the Alcotts’ financial stability. 
Today the genteel, creative qualities of the Alcotts are 
evident in their home. Like Emerson, Bronson had off 
the main entrance a study for his books, papers, and 
conversations. Behind his study lies daughter May’s art 
studio that now houses many of her fine paintings. 
May’s artistic bent pervades the house with bright bits 
of color and design painted on fireplaces and doors. 
The rooms at the restored Orchard House are sprin- 
kled with an impressive array of extant Alcott posses- 
sions: Beth’s melodeon, Louisa’s well-known ‘‘mood 
pillow” on the parlor sofa, busts of Socrates and Plato, 
Mrs. Alcott’s green-rimmed china, and original cos- 
tumes used by the girls in theatricals. On the dining 
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‘Literature of the Concord Circle of Writers 
(Selected titles written by Concord authors) 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT 


New Connecticut 
Sonnets and Canzonets 
Concord Days 

Table Talk 

Tablets 


Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott is Odell 
Shepard’s Pulitzer Prize-winning biography of Alcott 
(Little, Brown, 1937); the following year Shepard edited 
The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Richard Herrnstadt 
edited Letters of A. Bronson Alcott in 1969 (Iowa State 
University Press). The most recent Alcott biography is 
Frederick Dahlstrand’s Amos Bronson Alcott: An Intel- 
lectual Biography (Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 
1982). 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


Little Women 

Little Men 

Rose in Bloom 

An Old Fashioned Girl 

Under the Lilacs 

Jo's Boys 

Jack and Jill 

The Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag series 

Behind a Mask: The Unknown Thrillers 
of Louisa May Alcott (1975) 

Plots and Counter-Plots: More Unknown 
Thrillers (1976) 

The most recent book of biographical interest on Alcott is 
The Selected Letters of Louisa May Alcott, edited by 
Myerson, Shealy, and Stern (Little, Brown & Co., 1987). 


room wall hangs a portrait of Louisa painted in Europe. 
The kitchen contains a number of Bronson Alcott's 
handyman touches, and along the wall is a soapstone 
sink that Louisa bought for her mother with the first 
royalties from Little Women. 

Behind Orchard House stands the famous ‘‘School of 
Philosophy" founded by Alcott in 1879. The crude, 
peaked gabled **woodland chapel" as Bronson referred 
to it, was perhaps the first center for summer adult edu- 
cation in the United States. It has been restored and car- 
ries on the tradition of Bronson Alcott's intellectual en- 
deavors; each summer speakers ranging from 
Transcendentalist writers and scholars to psychologist 
B.F. Skinner, occupy the School. 


Of all the literary homes and haunts of the Concord 
writers, Orchard House hosts the greatest number of 
visitors. In keeping with Bronson Alcott's creative edu- 
cation theories, frequent programs are offered at his 
home for school groups. There have been performances 
of Little Women, ‘ʻA Morning with the Alcotts" for 
children, acting workshops, and Alcott birthday parties. 

The ‘‘Campaign for Orchard House" has been the 
Alcott Memorial Association's focus during the 1980s. 
Major fund-raising has made possible massive restora- 
tion and repair of the old house and much detailed his- 
torical research and interpretation. 

The Orchard House is open daily from early April 
through October. Periodic special programming and 
news about the memorial is broadcast through newslet- 
ters of the ‘‘Friends of the Alcotts" group. For infor- 
mation on the Friends or a catalog of Alcott books and 
memorabilia available in the gift shop, write Orchard 
House, Box 343, Concord, Massachusetts 01742. 


The Wayside 

Next to the Alcotts’ Orchard House is their former 
home, the Hillside. Nathaniel Hawthorne also lived 
there after the Alcotts moved next door, and he called it 
the Wayside. Much later, the house was purchased by 
publisher Daniel Lothrop and his wife, children's writer 
Margaret Sidney, who penned The Five Little Peppers 
series. The Lothrops' daughter occupied the house until 
1965, when the National Park Service acquired it. 

The Wayside is a melding of Alcott, Hawthorne, and 
Lothrop family influences, reflecting the variety of 
tastes and personalities of its occupants. When the Al- 
cotts lived there in 1845, the property featured a simple 
farmhouse that once had been used to conceal arms 
when British troops passed by on their way to Concord. 
The Alcotts added two wings to the building, built a 
summer kitchen, and replaced the front door. Haw- 
thorne bought the house in 1852 and exacted the great- 
est changes to the Wayside. The Lothrops were mindful 
of history; they added only a porch and attempted to 
leave the rest of the house as Hawthorne had known it. 

The Hawthornes were absent from the Wayside dur- 
ing most of the 1850s, when they lived in England and 
traveled through Europe. Nathaniel's subsequent reno- 
vations to the Wayside are thought to have been influ- 
enced by the Italian villa where he had penned The Mar- 
ble Faun. He added an impractical third-floor 
tower-shaped study for himself that proved stifling in 
summer and frigid in winter. Nevertheless, Hawthorne 
spent hours in the secluded room writing undisturbed at 
the stand-up desk attached to the wall. He also paced 
the forested ridge behind the house and walked along 
the larch path, ruminating over story ideas and reveling 
in the solitude he coveted. His death in 1864 soon ended 
his family's occupancy of the Wayside. 

The Wayside's interior is a rabbit's warren of small 
rooms, reflecting additions and renovations by the three 
literary families who lived there. Hawthorne furnishings 
are scattered throughout the rambling house: a dining 


table, the novelist’s red leather chair, and a fire screen 
painted by his daughter Rose with a quote from Mosses 
from an Old Manse. Marble mantlepieces shipped by 
Hawthorne from Italy reflect the European influence. 
Many other furnishings in the house are late Victorian 
and belonged to the Lothrops. 

The National Park Service offers a slide-tape inter- 
pretive program for visitors in the nearby renovated 
barn building. Guided tours through the Wayside are 
given from early spring to late fall. 


Concord Free Library 

Just as the historic homes of Emerson, the Alcotts, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, and others within their circle pro- 
vided the settings for their prodigious literary output, 
the Concord Free Library now serves as a major reposi- 
tory for many of their manuscripts, rare books, and 
printed materials. 

The Library, located at 129 Main Street, has been a 
recipient of literary memorabilia since its founding in 
1873. The Special Collections section holds a rich and 
valuable assemblage of rare manuscripts and literary 
treasures, ranging from journals of Henry David Tho- 
reau to portions of Louisa Alcott's original manuscripts 
for Little Women and Little Men. Many of the library's 
holdings were donated by the authors or their families, 
friends, and associates. The library's reading rooms also 
feature impressive busts of the literati of the town. 


Sleepy Hollow Cemetery 

The site of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord was 
well known to the town's writers years before it became 
a graveyard. Nathaniel and Sophia Hawthorne often 
strolled through the woods and fields that later became 
the cemetery, sometimes meeting Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, and Margaret Fuller. Emerson wrote the dedica- 
tion when the park was developed as a cemetery. Tho- 
reau was the first of the literary coterie to lie on Au- 
thor's Ridge, as it is known. The Thoreau family plot 
includes parents, sisters, and brothers. Further along 
the shady path is the Hawthorne plot, but the devoted 
Sophia and Nathaniel do not repose together. Sophia 
and daughter Una are buried in Kensal Green, London. 
Diagonally across from the Hawthorne burial site is the 
Alcott plot. Simple white stones mark Bronson and 
Abba Alcott's graves, and those of their daughters Eliz- 
abeth, Anna, and Louisa. May died in Paris, and de- 
spite Louisa's efforts, the youngest sister's remains were 
not moved to Concord. Louisa's modest memorial is 
also marked by a United States flag, reflecting her ser- 
vice as a Civil War nurse. Close by—as they were in 
life—are the Emersons. Over Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
grave is an unusual pointed granite rock that seems to 
symbolize his steadfast friendship with all the literary 
lights he gathered around him in Concord. x 


Previous articles by William T. Anderson in American History 
Illustrated Aave included profiles of children's author Laura 
Ingalls Wilder and the Trapp family singers. 
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Artifacts 


The Apollo Launch Tower 


by Jeffrey Alan John 


VEN AS IT LIES DORMANT, the massive steel frame- 

work, rising nearly four stories above a weedy 
sandlot, suggests monumental technological achieve- 
ment. The rusty girders were once part of a project 
that embodied some of the greatest American aspira- 
tions. 

In its original form the collection of steel jutted 399 
feet into the Florida sky and, during the few most im- 
portant seconds of its operation, shook with the roar 
of the most powerful engines ever devised by man. 
Americans and others throughout the world held their 
breath and watched when, as a key part of Launch 
Complex 39, the launch tower served as the point of 
origin for the United States’ moon missions. 

Today the preserved pieces of Launch Complex 39 
are mostly stored near the Kennedy Space Center's ad- 
ministration building. More concerned with events of 
the future than of the past, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) disassembled the 
old launch tower in 1984 after nearly a quarter-century 
of service in the historic Apollo space exploration pro- 
gram. Then its parts were numbered and stacked in a 
half-acre field donated by the space agency. 

Such a description of the dismantling understates 
the complexity of what amounted to carefully taking 
apart a forty-story building. Weighing 6,300 tons—as 
much as a fair-sized ocean-going freighter—the tower 
was cut into eighteen forty-by-forty-foot sections. 
Each section, a framework of one-inch steel built 
around support beams eighteen inches square, now sits 
above the sand, secured to pylons. The beams are 
capped with half-inch-thick steel plates, with openings 
provided to allow for air circulation. 

This meticulous preparation has preserved the tower 
as a relic of obsolete technology. Debate continues, 
however, as to the structure's value; depending on the 
point of view, it is either a substantial white elephant 
or a valuable potential public monument well worth 
the estimated $5 to $20 million in additional funds 
needed for reconstruction. 

Such expansive numbers are typical of the tower's 
history because everything about the moon project, 
from budget to hardware, was of enormous propor- 
tions. The towers were a new concept in rocket 
launches, the apex of development for a ten-year-old 
NASA. The space agency had been organized by a na- 
tion stunned at the Soviet Union's Sputnik successes as 
early as October 1957, and the U.S. at first could only 


respond with feeble efforts at orbiting small satellites, 


using what amounted to upgraded versions of World 
War II German V-2 rockets. Congress in late 1958 ear- 
marked $330 million for space exploration, and NASA 
began America's manned orbital space effort—the 
famed Mercury program—using converted military 
missiles launched from fixed sites at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. During the first of these flights, Alan Shepard 
was carried on a sub-orbital path over the Atlantic on 
May 5, 1961. 

Twenty days later, President John F. Kennedy pro- 
claimed *'I believe this nation should commit itself to 
achieving the goal, before this decade is out, of land- 
ing a man on the moon and returning him safely to the 
earth.” Kennedy estimated the cost at $531 million for 
1962, and up to $9 billion by 1966. By midsummer, 
NASA was accepting bids for its Apollo project. 

The structure now preserved, officially known as the 
Launch Umbilical Tower (LUT), supported and pro- 
vided pre-launch services to the huge Saturn V rocket. 
Taller than the Statue of Liberty (but not quite as tall 
as the Washington Monument), the three Apollo tow- 
ers that were built each had two elevators and nine 
swing arms to provide access to the rockets via cat- 
walks, as well as electric, pneumatic, hydraulic, and- 
other support services. The LUTs, designed by the 
firm Reynolds, Smith, and Hills of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, won the top award of the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1965. 

Launches from the towers were equally massive un- 
dertakings. Whereas the earlier Mercury and Gemini 
manned space projects took flight from fixed struc- 
tures, the Apollo program’s only fixed element was an 
octagonal concrete pad. Each Saturn rocket was built 
three miles away, adjacent to a LUT, in the immense 
Vehicle Assembly Building (VAB), a structure so vast it 
could hold within it four buildings the size of the 
United Nations Headquarters. 

Before a launch the rocket and tower stood atop a 
mobile launch platform, a structure four stories high 
with the horizontal dimensions of a football field. The 
entire 7,700-ton cargo rode out of the VAB aboard a 
crawler transporter moving at walking speed the three 
miles to launch position at Merritt Island. 

At the pad, the launch platform rose on six pedes- 
tals, and an auxiliary service tower joined the complex. 
Prior to launch, the auxiliary tower and the LUT’s 
nine swing-arms moved away, allowing lift-off of a 
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fully-fueled six-million-pound rocket ‘‘with the explo- 
sive equivalent of a small atom bomb,” as astronaut 
Frank Borman later described it. 

That routine was successfully repeated fourteen 
times at Launch Complex 39, for Apollo missions 8 to 
18 and four orbital Skylab flights. Each mission, it 
seemed, produced its own elements of drama: the Bib- 
lical message directed to earth by the crew of Apollo 8 
orbiting the moon on Christmas Day 1968; the near- 
disastrous mid-space explosion and desperate return of 
Apollo 13; and the historic first moon walk of Neil 
Armstrong in July 1969 as part of Apollo 11. Launch 
Complex 39 was also the starting point for the final 
Apollo mission, during which U.S. and Soviet space- 
craft rendezvoused and docked on July 17, 1975. 

NASA then adapted most of its equipment for the 
more pragmatic and commercially viable Space Shuttle 
program. The mobile launch platform and the crawler 
transporters of two Apollo LUTs were modified for 
Shuttle launches under a 1974 agreement with the fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Historical Preservation. The 
agreement also provided that the remaining tower, 
listed in 1973 on the National Register of Historic 
Places and documented as the service facility for the 
historic Apollo 11, Apollo-Soyuz, and several other 
missions, could be dismantled. 

NASA interpreted the agreement as permission to 
scrap the LUT, but historic preservation activists be- 
gan litigation to save it. The space agency eventually 
relented in an out-of-court settlement under which en- 
gineers and preservationists supervised as the tower 
was taken apart. 

Today the pieces still remain where they were put in 
1984. Meanwhile, several groups have attempted to 
raise the funds needed for reconstruction of the 
tower—the project passing from preservation groups 
to private individuals to the National Park Service. A 
grand design would fully reconstruct Launch Complex 
39, including the tower and a replica Saturn rocket 
atop a mobile launch platform that would also house a 
museum. The old launch tower's future, however, re- 
mains uncertain. 

But no one doubts its historic past. Even in pieces, 
the idle old beams from the Apollo program are awe- 
inspiring relics of American triumphs in science and 
engineering. * 


Jeffrey Alan John is a college journalism instructor and 
freelance writer who lives in Kettering, Ohio. 


"White Tower Donated to 
Museum 

A ''true icon of modern urban 
life" has been donated to the Balti- 
more City Life Museums, whose 
new center for Baltimore history is 
Scheduled to open in 1990. The 
classic White Tower restaurant 
known as ‘‘Baltimore 48" will be 
preserved as a symbol of early fast- 
food culture in America. Following 
thirty-nine years of operation, the 
landmark White Tower restaurant 
closed its doors to the public on 
September 30, 1987. 

Disassembly of the landmark 
Baltimore 78 began in December 
1987. Preserved pieces of the res- 
taurant will remain in storage until 
they can be rebuilt in the BCLM's 
new facility as part of its interpre- 
tation of life in post-World War II 
exhibit. 

The first White Tower restaurant 
opened in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
in 1926. Noted for fast, clean, and 
inexpensive workingman's meals, 
the chain reached its peak in the 
1950s with some 230 restaurants 
open throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. Gleaming white 
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porcelain walls, sparkling stainless 
steel, and large plate glass windows 
were White Tower trademarks, 
along with a five-cent hamburger. 
[See the February 1988 issue of 
American History Illustrated.] Few 
White Tower restaurants remain in 
operation today. 


Possible Spanish Galleon 
Found 

Texas A&M University archaeolo- 
gists at College Station, Texas, have 
recovered artifacts from a ship- 
wreck near Jamaica that may be a 
Spanish galleon believed to have 
sunk June 2, 1691, after founder- 
ing on the infamous ‘‘Fangs of the 
Viper," a treacherous bank of reefs 
near modern-day Pedro Bank. The 
Fangs are known to have claimed 
seafaring victims since 1512. 

The hulk has tentatively been 
identified as either the Nuestra Se- 
ñora del Carmen, the Santa Cruz, 
or the Nuestra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcion, but definitely not the 
Genovesa, lost in 1730. 

Hundreds of unusual artifacts, 
many of which appear to be manu- 


factured goods that should appear 
on a manifest, may help identify 
the Caribbean wreck. Coins found 
among the wreckage date to the 
late 1680s. The most interesting ar- 
tifacts recovered have little mone- 
tary value but may be able to pro- 
vide priceless information about 
New World trades. Optical lenses 
used to aid reading, remains of 
some one hundred pistols, olive 
jars, needles, and nails are among 
the finds. 

Additionally, silver and pewter 
plates likely belonging to a passen- 
ger onboard the ill-fated vessel 
were recovered, and their silver- 
smith markings may help research- 
ers identify the owners, assuring 
their presence on a certain shape. 

Director of the Texas A&M Uni- 
versity project, James M. Parrent, 
said he belives this is the first time 
professional nautical archaeolo- 
gists supported by private dona- 
tions have worked with what may 
be a treasure galleon. 

The artifacts recovered are prop- 
erty of the Jamaican government 
and will be returned after they have 
been studied and conserved. 


Concord’s Man for the Twenty-First Century continued from page 37 


he embarked upon a five-thousand- 
mile tour in 1881. His spirits soared 
high, despite the deaths of his wife 
in 1877 and his artist-daughter May 
in 1879. An appreciative press, 
much attention, and many laurels 
now greeted Bronson Alcott when 
he traveled. The flowery press of the 
day commented on his seeming 
fountain of youth, describing the 
old philosopher as ‘‘a sage upon 
whose brow the blossoms of eighty- 
three years have lightly faded into 
autumn wreaths.’ Bronson was 
sure he would live to be one hun- 
dred, mainly because of his contin- 
ued abstinence from meat. He an- 
swered a correspondent’s query on 
dietary habits by remarking that he 
was ''freed from a dependence on 
the slaughter house for fifty years 
and had not tasted flesh nor had any 
temptation to.” 

The School of Philosophy flour- 
ished at Orchard House with Bron- 
son an active participant until 1882, 
when he suffered a stroke. He later 
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recovered enough to attend lectures 
at the school, but he was no longer 
capable of writing or maintaining 
the speculative thought that had 
dominated his mind most of his 
adult life. Bronson lived on for six 
years after his stroke. They were not 
particularly unhappy years for the 
white-haired philosopher; he leafed 
through the volumes of his manu- 
scripts that Louisa had had expen- 
sively bound, and his family de- 
Scribed him as *'still magnificently 
serene." With his nurse or his 
daughters Anna or Louisa in con- 
stant attendance, Bronson was com- 
fortable but diminished. 

In his years of decline Bronson re- 
verted increasingly to his early esti- 
mation of life as similar to Pilgrim's 
Progress. Finally he admitted his 
willingness to relinquish the soul he 
had nurtured for so long and to then 
ascend to the Celestial City. In 
March 1888, Bronson asked Louisa 
if she would accompany him be- 
cause he wanted to ‘‘go up." Two 


days after her father's death, Louisa 
did follow the man whom she, like 
so many others, had grown to ad- 
mire and appreciate, but never quite 
understand. Both Alcotts were bur- 
ied with the growing circle of graves 
on Author's Ridge in Concord's 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

Although he was a man of many 
paradoxes, Bronson Alcott was un- 
deniably a reformer possessed of 
high ideals, an educator with far- 
reaching impact, and a tenacious 
philosopher who looms large among 
the thinkers of the Transcendentalist 
era. Emerson's estimate is perhaps 
the best: “I could see that I con- 
versed with the most extraordinary 
man and the highest genius of the 
time." * 


William T. Anderson has been a speaker 
in Bronson Alcott's School of Philoso- 
phy at the Orchard House. He re- 
searched material for this article while a 
participant in Dr. Walter Harding's 
Concord Seminar, sponsored by the - 
ional Endowment for the Humanities. 
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ERATE UNIFORMS 
AND EQUIPMENT. West 
coast dealer for C & D 
Jarnagin. Send $3.00 for our 
catalog of over 500 items. 
The Bonnet Brigade, P.O. 
Box 28-AH, Fremont, CA 
94537-0028. 


ACCESSORIES 


UNION AND CONFED- 


ANTIQUE ARMS, MILI- 
TARIA, NAUTICAL, 
WESTERN AMERI- 
CANA. 112th Consecutive 
Edition. Most widely read, 
often cited arms catalog in 
world. Extraordinary collec- 
tion 2000 authentic antique 
items. 130 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. 1988 catalog 
$5.00. N. Flayderman & 
Company, P.O. Box 2397, 


Te 


BOOKS & VIDEOS 


WWII, KOREA, VIET- 
NAM, Airwar videos, 
books, T.M.’s, F.M.’s, Spy, 
Navy, politics, military his- 
tory, Middle East, $1, re- 
fundable. Victory Video, 9 
Lomamar Ct., Sacramento, 
CA 95828. 


FLAGS 


ANTIQUE MAPS Ft. Lauderdale, Florida ———— 
= ee yeas NIC weap ter 33303-2397. NEW ORLEANS GREYS 
AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE Ear ah dee Een A dA chee (Alamo) Flag and MEXI- 
MAPS OF AMERICA, in- BOOKS/DOCUMENTS CAN NATIONAL 


cluding colonies and Cali- 
fornia as an Island. Rare 
. and beautiful. Free Catalog. 
Antique Maps, Box 620- 


THE MILITARY BOOK- 


MAN — Military, Naval 
and Aviation history — 


COLORS of 1836 era now 
available. Full-size. Silk. 
Send $2.00 for details: Flags 
Unfurled, 3030-A3C 


464, Woodside, CA 94062. Out-of-Print & Rare Books. Hartlee Field Road, 
29 East 93rd Street, New Denton, Texas 76201. (817) 
ANTIQUE TOYS York, New York 10128. 566-FLAG. 
WANTED 


I collect all interesting toys, 
1880s to 1950s. Call free 
800-645-6075. In N.Y., 516- 
294-0040. S. Apfelbaum, 1 
Old Country Road, LLS, 
Carle Place, N.Y. 11514. 


ARMS/ANTIQUES 


AMERICA'S BEST AN- 
TIQUE FIREARMS & 
MILITARIA CATA- 
LOGS! Goldmine of arms 
and collectibles. Emphasis 
on U.S. C. 1840-1900. 6 
issues/$12.00. Dale C. 
Anderson Co., Dept. E, 4 
W. Confederate Ave., 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 
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(212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:30- 
5:30. Catalog subscriptions 
available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIO- 
GRAPHIES — send 22c 
stamp for monthly listing of 
available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 
Boggs Hill Road, Newtown, 
CT 06470. 


RARE, OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS on Western Ameri- 
cana, Civil War. Free 
Catalog. Marcher, Dept. 
AHI, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: For free 
information about profes- 
sional service implementing 
census, probate, land, LDS, 
etc., records call David H. 
Honaker, (617) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 
2,800 scarce American 
Genealogies For Sale. Cata- 
log #6 is $2.00. Higginson 
Books, 14H Derby Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES,32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 
20th year. The Ship's 
Chandler, Dept. AHI, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE APPALACHIAN 


DULCIMER — A truly 
American Instrument. 
Learn to play in 10 minutes. 
Also Hammered dulcimers, 
books, records, builder's 
supplies and accessories. 
Send 73¢ stamp for color 
brochure. Folkcraft Instru- 
ments, Box 807-A, Winsted, 


CT 06098. (203) 379-9857. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL 
WAR MAPS. 70-120 years 
old. All States. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map, 
Dept. AH, Dunnellon, FL 
32630. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS 
from America's golden age 
of radio, on high quality 
tapes. Music! Comedy! 
Mysteries! Westerns! Free 
catalogue. Carl Froelich, 2- 
N Heritage Farm, New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 
17349. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ALL OVER 50 YEARS 


OLD! 25 Mint U.S. postage 
stamps for only $5.00! Valu- 
able all-different collection 
of unused Stamps includes 
issues retailing up to $1.75 
each! Plus special offers and 
collectors catalog. Other 
exciting stamps included on 
approval. Buy any or none, 
return balance. Wilton 
Stamp Company, Dept. 
33A, POB 850, Wilton, NH 
03086. 


TRAVEL 


TOUR THE WESTERN 


FRONTIER. Stand where 
General Custer last stood. 
Float Lewis & Clark's path 
up the Yellowstone River to 
Pompey's Pillar. Explore 
the C.M. Russell, Plenty 
Coups, and Cody Museums. 
Adventure through Crow 
Country, majestic Bear- 
tooth Mountains, Yellow- 
stone Park. Day trips with 
experienced guides. Gour- 
met meals. Evenings in hotel 
comfort. Discover western 
history! June-September, 
Free brochure: TOUR, Box 
1296, Billings, MT 59103. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS 


MEMORABILIA, 
CARDS, POLITICAL 
PINS, RIBBONS, BAN- 
NERS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Price: 
Paid. Paul Longo, Box 490- 
LH, South Orleans, MA 
02662. 


WW II BOOKS 


DACHAU BY COL. 


BUECHNER. Patton's 
Cover-up of Vegence, Court 
Martials, Burned Records, 
Altered History, $13. 
Thunderbird Press, 300 
Cuddihy, Metairie, LA 
70005. 


Insertion Order 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Karla Putney 

Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
CLASSIFIED RATES: 

$2.80 per word for one insertion. $2.60 per 
word for any ad that runs unchanged for 
five consecutive issues. $2.20 per word for 
any ad that runs unchanged for ten con- 
secutive issues. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 WORDS. 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. PLEASE SUBMIT COPY & 
HEADING WITH PAYMENT. 

Please put the following ad in the next 


issues(s) of American History 


Illustrated under the heading 


Enclosed is my check in the amount of 


$ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State —— Ó'TQD. 


Phone 


3/88 
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Whether You "Whistle Dixie" 


or Hum the Battle Hymn 


SEND TODAY for Your FREE — m: 
Concise Ilustrated | OME WARS 


History of the Civil War 


condense as many Civil War facts, dramatic 

photographs, detailed maps and illustrations into 
52 pages as The Concise Illustrated History of the Civil 
War. From the first shot fired at Fort Sumter to the final 
surrender ceremony at the McLean House, it presents a 
detailed overview of the war that changed the course 
of America. 


Re before has one compact book been able to 


And now — it can be yours FREE just for accepting a 
trial issue of CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated magazine. 


Fem see yens SEND FOR YOUR 
Illustrated has been FR E E B O O K 


devoted to all aspects of that 
war — its battles, strategies, Color 

AND ISSUE 
TODAY! 


triumphs and tragedies, but Battle 
most of all, its people — the 
leaders, common soldiers and 
civilians whose stories have 
never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, 
dramatic. And each issue is 
lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs 
that bring the action to life 
right before your eyes. 


CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated 
P.O. Box 1863, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


YES, send me The Concise Il- 
lustrated History of the Civil 
War and a trial issue of CIVIL 
WAR TIMES Illustrated. Re- 
serve the rest of my one-year 
subscription (nine more issues) 
for just $16.95. I understand that 
if I am not delighted, I can re- 
turn your bill marked “cancel” 
and keep the book and trial 
issue free of charge. 

TSAHCWU 


Name 


Address 


For more than a century Louisa May Alcott's March family books have 
delighted readers of all ages. Little Women was the first in Alcott's 
enormously successful series describing the adventures of four New 
England sisters as they grew up and ventured forth from their close-knit 
family during and after the Civil War. (The above illustration by 
Gordon Crabb, from the cover of a current Dell Yearling edition of the 
classic, provides a 1980s interpretation of what Jo, Amy, Meg, and 
Beth might have looked like.) Alcott based her characters and their 
experiences on her own family and childhood. Profiles of Louisa and 
of her philosopher-educator father Bronson Alcott, along with a look 
at the rich literary heritage of Concord, Massachusetts, where they 
resided much of their lives, appear in this issue. 


